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TAMING A SHREW, 



CHAPTER I. 



FAIR Rosamond's clue. 

Once outside of that stifling prison, whose 
bolts and bars still rung with a grating sound 
on her ear, Lettie walked up and down the 
street, trying to form a plan of operations. 
The first thing was to go at once to the solici- 
tor her brother had named. To his office she 
went — 10, Ship Street. He was not there, 
having left early, but no doubt she would 
,find him at his own house, one of the clerks 
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2 TAMING A SHREW. 

said, if it was particular business. Being very- 
particular business, she set off thither. Myr- 
tle Cottage, Fairmead Lane, lay only a little 
out of the town of St. Keots, and a pretty 
sunny little spot it was, with its smooth green 
lawn in front, and its trim beds of flowers, 
grouped in masses of colour. Lettie rang at 
the bell, and was shewn into a small bright 
room hung with light paper, full of tasteful 
furniture and all the scents of the summer 
flowers coming in at the open window. A 
sound of a piano forte came through the closed 
folding doors of the room. Some one was 
playing a set of brilliant waltzes, and merry 
laughter and shuffling feet denoted dancing. 

" Faster, faster." Lettie heard a cheerful 
little voice call out, '' As fast as you can, 
Annie ; oh, isn't it fun ?" 

A sudden stop followed. " Oh, papa," ex- 
claimed the same small treble, " You are tiot 
doing your steps right. Look at ine, that's 
the way." 

" Is it, Miss Puss," answered a man's voice, 
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" How we little apples do swim I especially 
after taking dancing lessons." 

Another burst of laughter, and then the 
shuffling began again. The next moment the 
father of the family was seen whirling, 
through the window that opened on the 
garden into the centre of the lawn, with a 
6mall thing of seven years old, clinging to 
him, followed by two couple of sisters, waltz- 
ing also. And liiere stood Lettie watch- 
ing them. All this merriment absolutely 
seemed to insult her grief. How could people 
be so light*hearted in a world where such 
things as murder and its penalty existed ? 

And this little puncheon of a man, spinning 
round, as if he were a kind of human humming- 
top, was this the being to whom her brother's 
interests were to be confided — nay, even his 
very life put into his hands ? Sorrow makes 
us unjust. When the shoe pinches our corns 
we don't think with equanimity of other 
people's slippets, and when the lash touches 
us an th^ raw^ we rear and jib^ and don't un- 
B 2 
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derstand how other people go quietly in their 
harness. 

The maid who had admitted Lettie, then 
went into the garden, to tell her master 
that a lady was waiting to speak to him, but 
the son and heir of the house, who had been 
promenading up and down the gravel walk, 
playing at sentinel with a stick, a large carpet 
pin stuck at one end of it, to do duty for gun 
and bayonet, presented its point to her, for 
consideration. 

" Present arms — ^fire 1'' 

" Now, Master George, do be quiet," she 
said, not liking the proximity of the carpet 
pin, " Just let me pass, like a good boy. I 
want to speak to your Pa !" 

" My Pa is engaged, and no one passes 
here without my leave," said the hero. 

" Now, do have done. Master George." 

" You stand there, Mary, and I'll show you 
how the Guards charged at Waterloo. Look 
sharp, huUoa," as Mary not liking the idea 
of being run at even with a carpet pin, took 
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to her heels, followed by the gallant soldier, 
shouting at the top of his voice — 

" Down with the traitor — God save the 
Queen 1^' 

The race threatened to be a dead heat, but 
at last, Mary gained it by ^ neck, and arrived 
panting before Mr. Tupper, " Please, sir, 
there's a lady waiting to see you in the 
parlour." 

" Eh I" said Mr. Tupper, stopping in the 
middle of his waltzing performances, " Very 
well." 

He wiped his forehead with his pocket- 
handkerchief, pulled up his shirt collar, and 
pulled down his shirt sleeves, and " Richard 
was himself again." 

He was a short round red man, with a 
natural geniality of disposition, which exuded 
through every pore of his skin, but in his 
official capacity he deemed it necessary to 
look sympathising and solemn, only he 
couldn't manage it — the longest face he could 
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pull sitting as jauntily on him as a widow's 
cap on a harlequin. He was, however, in 
great requisition amongst his clients, Hope 
is such a pleasant commodity, that if we have 
no stock of our own to come and go upon, we 
are willing to take it second hand from others ; 
and, as the couleur-de-rose preponderated iu 
Mr. Tupper's spectacles, those spectacles were 
often in requisition amongst his neighbours. 
There was a short colloquy outside the room, 
where Lettie was waiting— between the master 
and the maid. 

" A lady in this room ? Never shew peo- 
ple in here. Bless mj soul 1" he muttered 
to himself, ^^ she must have seen me dancing. 
Now if that isn't a pleasant sort of little 
thing to happen to a respectable lawyer 1" 

Then he mounted the official stilts, and 
entered the room, proper and pompous. 

" Good morning, irja'am ; sorry to have 
detained you, but, in fact, I was occupied in 
teaching gymnastic exercises to my children. 
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Example is better than precept, so I make a 
point of participating in them myself. What 
can I do for you ?" 

"Do you know my name?" said Lettie, 
hurriedly. " You know my brother, I be- 
lieve, — Mr, Dacres." 

H^ow Mr, Tupper knew no such thing, but 
he made it a point never to shew ignorance, 
whatever he might feel ; so he bowed, hoping 
that the knowledge would come in course of 
CQiiiversation. Lettie went on. 

" I took the liberty of coming to you at 
your house, jas you were npt in your office to- 
day. It is in a case pending, that I want 
your advice. You probably have heard how 
my brother is implicated?" 

(" Bless the woman, why can't she speak 
out; m be hanged if I know). Case of — 
of,-" 

But Lettie gave him no assistance, so he 
plunged in at a venture : 

" C^e of Hodge and Podge ; of course, I 
kapw^ thing clear as a pike-staff; damages 
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a ■ clear thousand ; Hodge will get. (All 
abroad, I see)," as Lettie shook her head. 
" Well, ma*ain, what case is it ?" 

"You have heard of i^hat happened at 
Bassetstoke. Mr. Stanhope Vane was found 
dead, drowned, yesterday morning. My 
brother in some way, has come to be sus- 
pected." 

(" Oh 1 I see ; murder case,") anci instantly 
he drew down his ruddy, cheerful face to the 
length appropriate for all such cases, but 
true to his sanguine nature, said, " Soon clear 
him, soon clear him ; proofs wanting, that's 
all." 

" That's all," said Lettie, catching eagerly 
. at this gleam of hope. 

" But how to get them, is another point," 
and Lettie's face fell again. 

" But we shall manage it ; give me a clue, 
and I'm your man for following it up. Now 
for the facts." 

Lettie told him the case as it stood, and the 
little lawyer followed all she said with astute 
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countenance and glistening eyes. When she 
had finished he fastened at once upon the fact 
of the mad woman, who had been present at 
the struggle between the accused and the de- 
ceased. 

" What clue have you to her whereabouts?" 

Lettie shook her head. " None." 

" Won't do ; must find a clue somehow." 

"If I only could r 

" Could 1 must^ I say. First thing is to 
lodge information^ at the police-office. Trust 
the police for tracking a thing." 

" But there is such slight means of identifi- 
cation." 

" A man has been brought to the gallows 
by a slighter. Not that I mean to say/' 
he added, catching himself up, as he saw 
Lettie tremble, " that there is the least fear of 
such a termination. Wind is in our favour ; we 
shall sail out with flying colours bye and bye.'' 

" Oh 1 do you think so ; do you really think 
so ?" cried Lettie, and she laid hfer hand on 
his arm, while the long restrained tears fell 
B 5 
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fiist upon it. Though the haud itself was not 
a model, and the tears were not exactly shed 
by youth and beauty, Mr. Tupper was sen- 
sible of a tight feeling about his throat, and 
to get rid of it, he said in a rougher tone than 
usual: 

"Now, ma'am, let us to business; this 
person wafi in Bassetstoke on the night of the 
— ^the occurrence. Either she is there still, or 
she must iave taken the road or the rail to 
Norchester. Th^e is no other way of getting 
out of Bassetstoke 4 place itself lies in a nut- 
shell — a bend of the valley running up among 
the hills — so. Set the police to work at oaoe, 
that is what we must do." 

" But even if we can find her, hei sanity as 
a witness is doubtfiil/^ 

" Wbo said she is wanted as witness ?*' 

" What as then ? Do yon think, she h»d 
anything herself to do with it?" 

" Well, it isn't over and above pr^able. 
. She left before the two parted ?" 

"Yea." 
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" Then it isn't likely. Still it is as well to 
get hold of her if we can. Find her first, and 
we will decide if she/s vxm compos afterwards. 
She may be able to give information of what 
went on after the two parted. There may have 
been some one lurking about, whom she saw 
but they didn't. It is a poor chance I own ; 
but in the game of life chances often win the 
trick." 

" Tell me the truth, what do you think of 
the case? Will it gp hard with him?" 

" Well/' sa;id the attorney, unwillingly, but 
compelled by those truthfiil eyes, " I'll speak 
fair, things look black. Circumstances are 
against us, and thoug<h a man should not be 
convicted on circumstantial evidence, it is just 
this that convicts most. Judge and jury are 
not infallible, you see, but efficient Counsel 
can do much." 

Lettie could have shrieked at this business- 
like manner of disous$ing the possibility of her 
brother being condemned, for it put ip,to 
words her own secret fear ; but she did not 
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show it, except that her voice shook a little 
more as she asked : — 

" Who would you reflommend as Counsel ?*' 

" Well, there is Slasher, sticks like a leech 
to a point and won't let it go till he has 
thrust it down the throats of Judge and jury 
(a great talent, Miss Dacres). Then there is 
Teazle, a neat hand at bothering the witnesses, 
worries 'em like a terrier. By Jove ! it is good 
fun to see him." Then remembering his murder 
case, he again drew down the puckers of his 
rubicand face to the proper longitude, and 
pursued in a tone suited to the occasion: — 
" They both will be on the circuit, and all 
things considered I should prefer Slasher." 

"Please, sir," said the maid, putting her 
head into the room, " Mr. Tomkin's compli- 
ments, and he would be very glad to speak to- 
you for a moment." 

" I'll come presently. See what it is to be 
a man of business. Miss Dacres ; at every 
one's beck and call. Well, as we were say- 
ing-" 
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"Perhaps/' interrupted Lettie, "I had 
better not detain you any longer ; the facts of 
the case I have told you ; for further particu- 
lars it would be advisable to apply to my 
brother himself. They surely can never re- 
fuse him an interview." 

" Bless your soul, the law of the land isn't 
so down-right barbarous. If a man is accused 
of a crime, it is only fair he should have the 
means of making his defence. One word in 
your ear, Miss Dacres ; we must look sharp, 
for there isn't three weeks to the Assizes. 
There, don't be down-hearted. Secure Evan 
Slasher, and he'll bring him off, if any man 
can do it. Good morning." 

Lettie shook hands and went out, vaguely 
sensible of some feeling in her mind, that con- 
tended with the pain. Was it indignation ? 
The man almost spoke as if he believed her 
brother guilty. That he was to be accused by 
the law of the land, was one thing — the law 
of the land must take its course; but that 
every little insignificant worm was to lift up 
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its head, and sting his reputation to death, 
vas another thing I Had she lived a few cen- 
turies back, in the tiiAC of the rack and th^ 
flame, she could have given him up as a 
martyr, she would have seen him go to the 
stake for conscience sake, and in the fiery car, 
like Elijah, in which he ascended up to 
Heaven, found her recompense. These 
gejLtle-souled women have such strength] 
But this,-r-to be accused, perhaps con- 
victed, ai^id pmiished like a common felon; 
he, who had inhabited the sanctuary jof her 
heart, and;filled ajl its sacred placets — second 
only to her God I Then the oid habit of sub- 
mission set in, and she knew whatever is 
ordained is best. 

Jtn pursuance of the solicitor's advice, she 
set off at once to lodge information at 
the PqUcc Office, with regard to the woman 
who ha4 seen the encounter at Basset- 
stoke. The data she had to give was vague 
enough. The o^cials looked grave and shook 
their ihe^ds.. Could sihe give no more reliable 
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information ihan that? Dark eyes and a red 
handkerchief could searoely identify any body, 
particularly in ^ couutry that was famous for 
S:trollers, who generally h-ad dark eyes, and 
wore red handk(3rchiefs on thQir heads. Lettie 
suggested the small po^ marks, but was told 
^t was the normal eo^OLdation of most of the 
class ; and as to the supposed crazinqss of the 
individual, ** They was a strajoige lot," s^id one 
of the policemen, " and all more or less que^r 
in the upper sjtpry/' 

A,t that especial moment, certainly, they 
said, they kaQW of no such person either in or 
aiwwit the place. It was then pretty clear of 
vagrants — a thing that didn't often happen. 
BasiSjCtstoke being near the highway between 
Norchester and St. Keots, that spat was par- 
ticularly infested by " them .there vermin," the 
men remao'ked. 

The place itfi,elf could only be left, as Mr. 
Tapper said, by taking either road or rail to 
Norchester. "But," added the policeman, 
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" such tramps as them, ma'am, is very unlikely 
to take the rail, still there's no knowing/' 

No more there was, so Lettie had to be con- 
tented with having set the police on the track, 
and came away. Then she thought she would 
herself go and enquire at Bassetstoke station, 
whether any person answering to her descrip- 
tion had been seen to leave it. She hired a 
fly, and as it was only two or three miles out 
of St. Keots (a kind of sea-side Hampstead 
to the town, much resorted to by the town 
folks for fresh air,) she soon reached it. A 
pretty little station it was ; one of many of 
the same class, that have sprung up with 
the railroads, all along their course ; the neat 
cottnge, the strips of cultivated garden, the 
green embankment rising behind, and far 
away the hint and promise of better things 
still, in the breezy heath and the hills purple 
with the lights and shadows of the evening. 

A train was coming in, and the porter had 
just rung the bell, when Lettie's pale face 
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looked in at the place from whence the tickets 
were dispensed. 

" Quick as you like, ma'am/' said the man 
within, supposing she came for a ticket. 
" Train almost up — haven't a minute to spare 
— where to ?" 

*' Oh, nowhere." 

" Norchester — first or second ?" 

"I don't want a ticket, please. I only 
wanted to ask a question." 

'* Can't attend to you now, ma'am — train's 
in." 

Up it rushed— a puffing, shrieking monster, 
its two great fiery eyes staring out of the 
blackness of the tunnel, (which debouched on 
the station,) like infernal spirits. Then came 
the scramble for places, — men, women, babies 
and boxes, all rushing frantically in the same 
direction and tumbling into the carriages? 
were locked up, like so many wild beasts, and 
the train panted on again. Then the man 
who had been dispensing the tickets 
looked out at his window, and benignantly 
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signed to Lettie that the privilege of an 
audience would be accorded to her. Unlike 
thj^ generality of his class, he was an un- 
educated man and that day not over civil ; 
perhaps his dinner had disagreed with him 
and the fault lay in the toughness of the beef 
steak. 

" Can you tell me/' said Lettie, " whether 
anyone answering to the description of a 
rather oddly dressed woman, with aface pitted 
with ^mall ppx, ^i^rp black eyes, and a hand- 
kerchief over her head, has left this station 
since J^t Tuesday ?" 

" A^d what the deuce is it to her, if there 
ha^ ?" mutJ^ered the man, as he ran his eye 
h^^stily over her face and dress. "Well, 
mum," he said aloud, " we've all kinds of 
parties cpmes here — some odd, some not — we 
ain't particular." 

" Would you try and remember if any one 
answering to the description I have given left 
this station late qu Tuesday, pr £|,ny time since. 
I apa not asking out of mere curiosity indeed." 
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"Well!" said the mau, moved by her 
earnestness, "there was a queer party left 
here—" 

" When ?" she asked, breathlessly. 

" A week, come to-morrow-— got a baby, 
and no end of kettles, and rattle traps to sell. 
My belief is, she was a r^g'lar bad 'un." 

" Not a week ago," said Lettie, shaking her 
head. " The person I mean must have left 
since then, if she went at all^ What people 
went by the last train on Tuesday night?" 

" A man and two boys." 

"And by the early train on Wednesday? 
please, don't think me troublesome/* 

"Wednesday monujsig? W^m't a critter 
-remember it partickarly-'cause I says to 
my missus, ^ missus,' says I ^ here's a bother, to 
turn out so precious early, all for nothing/ 
Morning's is always pretty sharpish — summer, 
or no summer." 

Lettie sighed wearily^ "Then you can't 
help me, you don't remember any one ?" 

" Blesn yoor |9qu1I TJnjLeisf^ I ww a walk- 
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ing dictionary, couldii't remember all who 
comes rushing in here all day and pretty well 
all night too I Should have enough to do — 
but if it is after some one you are, you should 
tell the police ; they '11 do the job." 

Lettie thanked him for the advice, that had 
already been acted on, and after many 
apologies for having troubled him, went a way. 
Then she thought she would herself enquire 
amongst the few outlying cottages in Basset- 
stoke, which were always supposed to be the 
haunts of tramps, gipseys, and such like 
people. It was not likely to bring any result ; 
still she would not leave a stone unturned, 
that she had strength to turn, in her brother's 
cause. 

Bassetstoke Green was not far from the 
station — it was considered a disreputable 
locality, and avoided by respectable people, 
as being the resort of poachers, &c. Its ap- 
pearance however, was at variance with its 
character. A pleasant little nook of green, 
which sloped down almost to the sea-shore at 
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one end ; while at the top, it narrowed into a 
straight little tongue of land, that ran up sharp 
between two hills. There was a solitary- 
donkey grazing on the common, beside a 
ricketty cart — a gipsey caravan near, and a 
little knot of people standing together not far 
oflF, discussing some subject very earnestly. 
Lettie, who had left the fly at the station, 
passed them quite close, wondering, even in 
the midst of her trouble, what they were so 
interested in. She soon found out. 
. " Tell ye," the one was saying, in his north 
country dialect, "tell ye, yon is the vary 
place it happened — you fule, can't you see ? 
and a neat spot for a job of that sort — oncom- 
mon." 

" Eh, Bowde, but do ye think they'll hang 
him ?*' enquired a young woman, with a child 
in her arms. 

" Tell ye what — ^if he was one of we, they'd 
run him up, afore he could say, Jack Robin- 
son — ^but bein' a gintlemen — ^law for us folks, 
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and them folkd is different, and be cursed to 
'cm for it I" 

"Law's altogither a mistake," growled a 
stirly looking man, who had been before the 
magistrate, for poaching, a dozen times. " A 
poor devil loike I, comes accross a scurvey 
hare — nabs it, and what does the Squire do- 
nabs me — claps me in prison in no time, and 
all for catching a stinking, half-starved, little 
brute, that them foine Misses at the hall 
would turn up their noses at ; while my little 
uns are crying at whoam, for a belly fiill. 
Calls that unjust, I does. Why shouldn't 
them as wants the hares, get 'em. Squire's 
sarved out at last — and I ain't sorry." 

" Hush I" interposed the young woman, 
who had spoken before, " Ye are so fierce 
mon. They've gotten sorrow enough now, 
any how." 

" And why shouldn't they ?" he retorted, 
angrily. " If God Almighty made us all, 
d'ye think it fair they should getten all the 
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sweets, and we getten all the sours ? If ye tHnk 
they know what it is to be cletnmed for food ? 
and hear their lile chil'en cry for a piece, and 
not have to gie it 'em, and when their lile 
babbies die, d'ye think they know what it is 
to stond by and be thonkful ? Well, Missus, 
what now?" he said, turning round, as he 
saw Lettie standing close behind him, trying 
in vain to pass. 

" Please if you would let me come by,'' 
she said, in a faint voice, for he stood right' in 
the path. 

He moved away with a surly growl, and 
Lettie went on as fast as her failing liinbs 
would let her, her heart crying out mutely in 
tlie darkness. 

" Let me tell you your fortune, my pretty 
leddy," glnd a gipsey started up from under a 
hedge, which had concealed her from view, 
and accosted Lettie, who in vain tried to pass 
on. 

" Kot to day — not to day — ^my good 
l^oiflaii." 
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" All 1 tut you don't know all the things I 
have to tell you. Let me look at your hand, 
I know there's a lucky line in it. Now, just 
let me tell you, do, all the beautiful things 
that's a coming — the young gentleman who 
loves you true, and who's a coming over the 
seas to marry you, but beware of a dark 
leddy." 

" Oh, please let me pass," cried Lettie, 
almost wringing her hands, at this untimely 
farago of nonsense, " Do I look like a per- 
son to talk all this folly to ?" she added, half 
in despair, as the woman didn't move. 

'' Ah ! well," replied the latter, with that 
quick appreciation of facts that some of her class 
possess. " If ye're in trouble now, ye'U ride 
over it, my pretty, as ye've done many a time 
afore. Keep up a good heart, my leddy, and 
cross the gipsey's palm with silver, all for 
good luck." 

The human heart is an unaccountable thing. 
Trifles, light as air, can weigh it down to de- 
spondency, or raise it up to hope, like as when 
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one ray of sunlight slides through a clouded 
sky, and changes it all to a golden hue — so 
Lettie, something cheered, put a sixpence 
into the gipsey's hand. 

" I am inquiring," she said, *^ about a per- 
son I want to find; she was seen in this 
neighbourhood a few days ago. Do you 
know of anyone who answers to the descrip- 
tion of a woman fantastically dressed ; she 
has sharp black eyes, is marked with the 
small-pox; wears a handkerchief tied over 
her head, and, I believe, is out of her mind." 

" Make the sixpence a shilling, my leddy, 
and may be, I can tell you." 

" Well?" said Lettie, as she gave it her. 

" It's the very pictur of my daughter, 
barring the small pox and the black eyes. 
Holloa," she cried, raising her voice, '* I say, 
you beggar's brat, where are you ? Come 
here, or Fll break every bone in your body." 

Thus adjured, an awkward idiotic looking 
girl of fourteen, came edging up sideways to 
her mother, who nearly knocked her down, 
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with a cuff on one side of the head, then 
knocked her up again with a cuff on the other, 
at the same time telling her to speak up to 
the leddy, who was asking after her. 

In vain Lettie protested that wasn't the per- 
son she wanted — small-pox marks and black 
eyes were indispensable; also she was out 
of her mind. 

" Curse me !'' rejoined the gipsey, " If I 
knows whether this ere varmint is in hers — 
and if ye've a fancy for sich cattle, I've no 
objection, if ye take the gal altogether along 
of you. Come now, make it a bargain, my 
leddy, and see all the good luck that is to 
come of it," she added, in a wheedling tone, 
while Lettie edged away from her as fast as 
she could. 

" She's queer enough at times in her head 
to suit any one, and will be real mad some 
day, depend on it." 

Lettie shook her head, and walked away as 
quickly as possible, pursued with a night- 
mare feeling of being saddled with an idiot, 
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on account of her supposed partiality for the 
species, till at last she actually took to her 
heels and ran. She stopped when she came 
in sight of a small cottage that stood on the 
edge of the green. A woman stood at the 
door, shading the level lines of the sun from 
her face with her hand, as she looked towards 
the group of men Lettie had just passed. 
The latter stopped and asked to be allowed to 
rest for a few moments in her cottage — she 
was so tired. 

The woman glanced at her with a hard, 
sour smile. 

" Little enough rest yell get there/' she re- 
plied. " Any how there's fresh air outside, 
which you mayn't get inside." 

" Please let me come in." 

The woman gave an ungracious assent, and 
Lettie followed her in. She sank down on 
the nearest chair, and asked (for she had 
eaten nothing since morning) for a cup of 
milk, or a piece of bread. 
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'' Bread don't grow here, normilk neither/' 
answered the woman, with a bitter sneer. 

" Perhaps you can help me in this then," 
said Lettie, taking out her purse to show she 
meant to pay for whatever she asked. '' Can 
you give me any information about a certain 
woman I am very anxious to find ?" 

" Don't know nothing about no woman," 
she returned, crossly. " I tells tales of no- 
body." 

"I should be so much obliged to you,*' 
pursued Lettie, "if you could be of any 
assistance to me in this particular. The 
person I am asking about, was seen in this 
neighbourhood, some days ago — odd in her 
dress and manner." 

" Many on us is that, and no wonder ; life 
ain't so pleasant. There comes my master, 
you'd best be gone, or he won't like it." 

The man who had stood in Lettie's path, 
and had been vehement in his denunciation of 
the squire, here entered. 
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" Hollo, Missus," he said to his wife. 
"Doan't want no ladies prying here, with 
their psalm books' and trash — easy enoo for 
them to pray for their daily bread, when 
they've gotten it ; am't so easy for us when 
we haven't." 

" Indeed, indeed," protested Lettie, " I 
only came to ask for some information.'' 

" Dang it, I loike that, it's what I calls a 
good im." 

"Please, please listen to me," pleaded 
Lettie, with the tears in her eyes. 

"What should I getten by it? Ye'ye 
gotten things pretty much your own way in 
the world already." 

" Indeed I have not," said poor Lettie, 
trying hard not to let the tears overflow. " I 
am so unhappy, as I hope you never may be. 
Oh 1 hear what I have got to say, for the love 
of God." 

" Wal, I'll hear. Noa for the loove of God 
neither," he muttered. " Doan't knows as I 
believes on ony such thing as a God. He lets 
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the warld gang on pretty queer, if there be 
one, I'm a thinking. Wal, Missus, and whot's 
your wuU?" 

" Do you know of any person in this neigh- 
bourhood who is odd in appearance, a little 
insane, with face pitted with small-pox, has 
sharp black eyes and wears a handkerchief 
over her head, and talks broad Scotch.'' 

" Wal, and suppose I does ?" 

"Oh I do you?" exclaimed Lettie, and 
springing to her feet, she caught hold of the 
man's arm in her energy. " Where is she to 
be found — tell me quickly ?" 

" Never said I knawed, did I ?" he replied, 
stolidly. "Ye be too fast. Missus.'* 

Lettie's face fell. "Then have you no 
clue?" 

" Glew^ what's a clew 9 Some outlandish 
beast, I be thinking. We doan't keep 'em 
here." 

And taking out his pipe he proceeded 
leisurely to fill it. 

" Information, I mean," said Lettie, 
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*' couldn't you tell me where I could find 
such a person ; I would make it worth your 
while/' she said, touching her purse, 

" Ain't a trader in flesh and blood, dang 
it," he replied, taking his pipe from his 
mouth for a moment, then putting it back 
again. 

" It isn't for any harm I want to know, 
indeed." 

" Whatten is it for then ?" 

" To prevent some one from being unjustly 
accused." 

"It am't one of them 'er bloated great 
folks, as sucks our blood out ? 'cause if it be, 
woan't help you noahow. Loikes to see 'em 
suffer, I does." 

" Why do you torture me so ?" Lettie ex- 
claimed, " if you know of no such person, 
say so at once." 

"Never said I didn't, did I?" 

Lettie absolutely wrung her hands. ^'If 
you have any heart — any feelings, don't keep 
me in suspense." 
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" Havn't noa feelings," rejoined the man, 
coolly, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
against the door ; " all them ere was dried up 
when my lile child lay dying from want of 
food, and the squire, him as lives at the big 
house yon, sent me to gaol for cotching a 
scurvy hare — and him a starved corpse in the 
house. Tell ye whot, Misses, doan't wish that 
'ere squire good, noa how, and I'm a heap 
glad he's gotten the trouble in his house noo, 
I be/' 

This was too much ; it added the last drop 
to her already overflowing cup, and Lettie 
couldn't help it, but bowing down her head 
almost to her lap, she burst into a fit of bitter 
silent crying. Both mind and body had been 
on the stretch all day long, and they gave 
way together. But, like herself, her tears 
were quiet. They poured down like rain, 
but made no sign, and the old habit of patient 
endurance soon resumed its sway. She got 
up, looking composed as usual, only the face 
was something paler, and the lips were drawn 
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into two straight lines of suffering, while the 
heart within, felt in the darkness after the 
Great Father, and cried out mutely, "Why. 
hast Thou forsaken me ?" Then laying some 
money on the table, she said, turning to the 
woman, " I see you have both known trouble, 
take this as a small gift from one in the same 
case ; and I wish for your sakes it was more/' 

She turned to leave the cottage, thinking it 
useless to stay, when the man said, " Stop a 
bit, Missus, you seem a koind un. That's 
the first good word IVe gotten from the loikes 
of you. I woan't tell ye for money, but T\\ 
tell ye, 'cause you arn't sot up loike a most of 
'em. Let a be. I have heerd of such a per- 
son as ye're asking arter." 

Lettie's heart gave a great bound, then 
stood still, and she felt so faint that she had 
to sit down. 

" She am't here now ; she left for Lonnon 
two days agone, but Lunnon's a large place," 
he continued, reflectively. " Ye might as 
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well look for a needle in a bundle of hay, as 
for a person in Lonnon, I*m thinking.'' 

^' But wHch part, don't you know?" 

" Can't say as I does. Shouldn't be sur- 
prised if it wam't High Park. Be there such 
a place ?" 

" Yes, there is," answered Lettie, thinking, 
however, that didn't throw much light on the 
matter. 

" Wal, 'cause I be a thinking it's just some 
of them ere outlandish places. Maybe the 
Missus knows," he said jerking his thumb 
backwards over his shoulder, to where his 
wife, in the background, was busy at her 
washing tub. " I say. Missus, where did the 
gal say she was going to in Lonnon ?. Dang 
my buttons, my memory is so plaguey bad 
for names." 

'* Dunno," replied the woman, as she 
took her hands out of the water, aii^d eame 
forward alowly, wiping them ; " 'cept she 
talked of a Mrs. Meredith, who lived at Mary 
Bone." 
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"Mary Bone/' repeated the man as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe — " That he's 
a young 'oman, on course," 

"No," said Lettie, *' Marylebone is the 
name of a parish in London. I know the 
name of Meredith ; is she gone to live there ?" 

" Told you all I knaws/' replied the woman, 
as she returned to her washing. 

" But the name of the person herself/' 
pleaded Lettie of the man, who, after all, 
seemed the more available of the two. 

" Called herself Mrs, Paine, or some such 
name— but can't say for sartin. She warn't 
right in her head, so there's no telling what 
them nat'rels will be up to of a calling on 
'emselves." 

" Was she very wrong in her head ?" 

" Plaguey queer a^t times, a ranting and a 
roaring like a wild beast ; or else a crying till 
you'd have thought s4ie'd never a done." 

" How did you Qome to know her ?" 

" How did I coom to knaw her?" said the 
man elevating his voice, " How do us poor 
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devils know one another, 'cept through us all 
being in the same boat ? Noo, Missus, youVe 
asked a power of questions, 'nough for one 
day, I'm a thinking; so I'd be obliged to 
ye if ye'd have done." 

" Please, answer only this one, and I won't 
trouble you any further," and Lettie fingered 
her purse to enforce the demand. " When did 
you see her last ?" 

" Doan't remember, more than it's ten days 
come to-morrow." 

" So long as that ? Oh, not so long as that, 
surely?" cried Lettie, off her guard for a mo- 
ment. 

"And why shouldn't it be?" replied the 
man, doggedly. " Tell ye 'tis ; if ye doan't 
believe a man, why do ye ask him ?" 

He crossed his arms, and began smoking 
his pipe, indicating pretty plainly to his visi- 
tor that her room would be pleasanter than her 
company. Lettie saw there was nothing 
more to be got out of him, so she proceeded 
to pay him for his information. 
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When she looked in her purse, however, 
she found not very much more in it than 
would pay the hire of the fly back to St. 
Keots. Then she remembered she had a ring 
on. She drew off her glove quickly, took off 
the ring, and laid it down by the silver she 
had already given. The man took it up, and 
poised it curiously on the tip of his great 
thumb. 

" And what am I to do with this 'ere gim- 
crack?" he enquired. 

" Sell it. I have no more money in my 

purse. Good by, Mr. ; what is your 

name ? Will you let me shake hands with 
you?" 

Lettie had one solitary beauty, a small, 
white hand, and she slid it into the man's 
great, rough, toil-hardened paw. Charity 
always has tact. Had Lettie offered the man 
a £5 note, she would not have pleased him so 
much as by that one act. It healed the old 
wounds inflicted by "the quality's pride," 
and softened the rugged nature, made rough 
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by years of contention with the apparent ine- 
qualities of life. 

" Doan't ye now, doan't ye/' he said, with 
a half-ashamed expression of face ; '^ tain't fit 
for the likes of you. I say. Missus, if you be 
wanting a thing dune, coom to Thwaites ; no 
Mister, but plain Jim Thwaites. YeVe spo- 
ken fair by me, and 111 act fair by you. See 
if I doan't noo." 

Lettie thanked him, and after a few kind 
words, departed. 

The man watched her across the green as 
he stood at his door, smoking his pipe, every 
now and then throwing a few words over his 
shoulder to his wife. '* I say, Missus, puzzles 
me uncommon. Parson says we've all just 
coom from the same parents in the beginning. 
Doan't think it ; must have been one Adam 
and Eve for the rich, and 'nother Adam and 
Eve for the poor. They're so plaguey diflferent. 
Dang it, if after all, I doan't think rich folks 
is pleasant I" 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE DEFIANT HEART. 

In the meantime, Lettie had taken a different 
route, than that she had come, to return to 
the station where the fly waited for her. She 
did not want to pass the group of men who 
still lingered on the outskirts of the green, so 
she climbed up a steep path, which brought 
her on to the top of the cliff. The sun- 
set was on sea and land, and the waves 
purred softly on the shore, but she heard 
them not — she wept for the old life that was 
gone for eyer-^all its beaufy and its peace 
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had slipped from her hand ; the eddies of the 
whirlpool had sucked them in, and there was 
no recall. 

On the top of the cliflF, poised almost on its 
edge, stood a woman, the outline of her figure 
cut sharp and distinct against the sunset sky, 
with the veil fluttering back from her face. 

Something in the attitude suggested the idea 
of one who meditated a plunge downwards 
into the creamy waves that cooed below. 
Lettie saw it, quickened her pace, and when 
she reached the figure, perceived it was 
Adelaide Boyd. 

" Adelaide ! how did you get here ? You 
ought not to be here all alone." 

Adelaide took no notice of the question, but 
only asked another : 

" Have you seen him ?'' 

" Yes." 

" And is it all right ; say it is all right, and 
he will soon be free ?" 

" I don't know," said Lettie, sadly. " I fear 
not — circumstances are against him." 
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" It can't be/' almost shrieked Adelaide, 
'* the world can't be so cruel as to let him die." 

" One cannot tell," replied Lettie, with a 
trembling in her voice. 

" Don't tell me, because I can't bear it, and 
if God lets such an unjust thing be, I don't 
believe there is any. God," 

" Hush I" said Lettie, appalled at such wild 
words. " He must know best." 

" It isn't best — it can't be. I wish I were 
dead where I stand. Life is a very cruel 
thing." 

And Adelaide threw her arms up wildly 
towards the blue heavens, and wished for the 
death that would not come, while at the foot of 
the cliff beneath, slept the calm sea, with the 
vessels dipping like phantom ships under the 
horizon, into new and stranger worlds, the 
sunset hung out banners in the evening sky, 
and God's hand was over all. 

" Just as all my youth was coming back 
to me," continued Adelaide, after a few mo- 
ments' pause, turning on Lettie, a face 
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blanched, yet lighted up by two eyes, like de- 
vouring fires, "It was putting windows into 
my soul, through which I caught a glance of 
Eden. But I care not, though the sword fol- 
low on the sight, I shall find strength to bear 
whatever Fate sends I I will bear all things, 
but he shall not die ! I say, he sJiall not." 

" You must not talk like that," said Lettie, 
terrified at a passion, which to her quiet, 
steadfast nature, moving in the calm orbit of 
a Higher Will, was incomprehensible. " It is 
not right," and she clung to her cousin weeping. 

^' Go," replied Adelaide, shaking her oflF, as 
one shakes off a leaf from one's hand. " You 
cannot help me. You can only weep for 
him, while I, — I could die for him. Oh I it's 
very hard — why can't I die ?" 

" Because it is not meant.' 

" Don't talk to me so ; it doesn't help 
me. A thousand demous are battling in my 
soul, and you try to lay them with a feather I 
I don't see — I can't see, anything but despair* 
And I could be so different," she added, 
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plaintively ; *' I feel as if every feeling could 
bud within me, and life itself put forth green 
leaves. Too late — too late. Why can't I 
die?" 

What could Lettie say ? Her meek, patient 
heart, that never questioned the decrees of 
Providence, how could it stem the tide ai;id 
the torrent of such a nature as Adelaide's? 
She could only stand by in silence and tears. 

And the sun hasted to his setting, and the 
sea grew hushed and ^till, and God's hand 
was over all. 

"I must go," Adelaide said at last, '^or 
there will be a hue and cry after me at home. 
They are very busy there," she added,^ in a 
hard^ dry tone ; " out pf coi^sideration for my 
wounded feelings, of course. They'll hunt 
him dowu like bloodhound^ and when they've 
done their work, then you can sing hymns, 
a,nd comfort yourself with psalms. There, 
gpod bye," 

Apd before Lettie could answer, she was 
gone^ unheeding that she left a poisoned 
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arrow quivering in that already bleeding 
heart. So selfish grief makes us; it blinds 
us to others' pains ; and we think none suflFer 
but ourselves. Yet, was life given us only that 
we should make it resound for ever, with the 
"ai — ai'' of our despair? Better, far, when 
in Life's fight we get our death wound, to 
wrap the mantle over it, and let the life-blood 
ooze in silence, till we fall vanquished at the 
Feet of God. 

Lettie went back to the Bassetstoke Station, 
and took the fly to return to St. Keots, while 
Adelaide hastened down the path that led 
from the Cliff home, her heart crying out in 
its darkness, after those glimpses of a lost 
and vanished Eden, whose gate was shut to 
for ever, with the flaming sword of the irre- 
vocable Past turning every way to keep the 
entrance to its Tree of Life. When she 
reached the grounds of Ashendown, she 
turned into one of its fair gladed avenues 
of trees, and then, in the fierceness of her 
despair, she threw herself on the green turf^ 
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and tearing up the grass by handfuls, hurled 
up such prayers to Heaven as are more like 
curses. " Anything but this ! I will bear 
anything ; but not this— not this ! '' 
And yet she said, God was not patient ! 



Captain and Mrs. Lynwood were sitting 
that evening in the Ashendown library, at 
the open window, through which came the 
last flushes of the dying day. The one 
absorbing horror of the house had touched 
only the outside rinds of their lives. Their 
happiness was still fresh and green at the 
core. The world was to them as sweet as it 
had been ten days ago. So, when Mrs. Lyn- 
wood had shed a few tears of dismay for the 
dead, and grief for the living, and Captain 
Lynwood had uttered a greater amount of 
" by Joves !'' than usual, and had been "off 
his feed" for four-and-twenty hours, no wonder 
that they should both find their old life 
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settling back into its accustomed flow, and 
running along its usual grooves. 

We can't suflfer for ever, and it is one of 
the merciful provisions of Providence that we 
can't. Nature has her hushing spells. She 
dandles us on her lap, and gives us drinks of 
sweet milk from her bosom, making us chil- 
dren again and again ; aye, even when in the 
impatient independence of manhood we have 
a moment before defied the renovating effect 
of her nursing power. Then there is th e 
grand old consoler. Time, ever ready to lay 
his hand on sores that will not otherwise heal, 
garlanding the chasms with the clinging ivy 
of a newer growth, and covering the rent 
rock with a garment of beauty. 

No, there is no fear of our sorrows being 
immortal; were we angels, there might be; 
but as men, we again and again slip from 
under the yoke of a pressing calamity, and 
find ourselves gambolling in the meadow- 
lands, free alike from its fret and its pressure. 

So Captain and Mrs. Lynwood sat talking 
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together that summer's evening, and their faces 
were bright,and their words too ; while Richard, 
balancing himself on the window-sill, one 
leg in the garden, the other in the room whit- 
tled awajr at a bit of wood, and forgot so far 
as . to whistle a few bars of his favourite 
"Cavalier." When he got, however, to the 
gay cavalier's suggestion of the lady's retire- 
ment to Hong Kong, he pulled up short, and 
tried to convert it into the hundredth psalm, 
as being more appropriate to things in general. 
Not being up in sacred psalmody, the effect 
was striking, being a cross between a groan 
and a howl. 

" You look so pretty to-night, Lu-lu," said 
Captain Lynwood, stroking his young wife's 
fair hair ; " That dress is very becoming." 

" I'm so glad you like it, Charlie dear ; 
black silk generally is becoming to people 
with light hair." 

" Hair like this, eh?" returned the husband, 
drawing out a lock from amongst its smooth 
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folds. " Hadn't I trouble enough to steal a 
bit like this, some months ago, eh, pet ?'' 

" Then the more fool you," retorted Richard 
abruptly. 

The husband and wife both smiled. The 
disgust of sentiment, strongly developed in 
the boy-cranium, is amusing to his elders, 
who know how surely nature will avenge her 
insulted instincts by and bye, by grafting 
Madonna-worship on the contempt for petti- 
coat influence of thirteen. 

*' Don't think it repaid one for the trouble, 
I suppose. Rick ?" said Captain Lynwood, still 
fingering the lock. 

" I believe you ! Catch me bothering after 
greasy hair. If you want the article, there's 
lots at the hair- dressers." 

'' Why, you don't think it is because it is 
hair it is valued, do you?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lynwood. 

" How should I know ; women are so queer. 
They generally like things because there's no 
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reason why they should. Don't know their 
own mind, so don't see how anyone else is 
to." 

" So, I suppose/' said Captain Lynwood, 
when you grow up — *^ 

" Grow up ? " and the insulted dignity 
flushed over the thirteen-year-old man's face. 

" I beg pardon," replied Captain Lynwoood, 
much amused, " I should have said, when 
you are an old man of five-and-twenty, you 
mean to eschew matrimony altogether." 

" Oh, love and all that sort of thing is such 
rot. I've seen a good deal of it in my time, 
and take my word for it, Lynwood, it is bet- 
ter not to put your foot in it at all." 

The boy, with the three hairs on his chin, 
that he fed with unctuous food night and 
morning, looking forward to the day when 
they should only be the first amongst many 
brethren, — thus giving forth his views upon 
life — was so irresistibly comic, that both hus- 
band and wife burst into a great fit of laugh- 
ter. It was the first merry peal that had 
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broken the silence of the house since the 
horror of death had fallen on it ; and when iks 
echoes had died out, both looked round, al- 
most as if expecting to see the insulted ghost 
of the dead man standing among them, to 
avenge the injury done to his memory. 

" Don't see what you're laughing at," said 
Richard, nettled at the way his advice was 
received. *^ You'll find out Fm not so far 
wrong, some day, Lynwood." 

" A bad look out for us, eh, Lu-lu ?" he 
replied, pulling his wife's ear. 

Of course the usual result followed that 
does in all such cases. Captain Lynwood 
was patted, and told he was a regular darling, 
and his whiskers were pulled in return ; while 
the boy looked on with a disdainful brow^ 
and at last said in a contemptuous tone : — 
. " When you've done being foolish, perhaps, 
Lynwood, you'll listen to me." [He always 
called him Lynwood, because it was what 
the girls didn't do.] 

- ' Fire away, I'm listening (there, lean back 
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love, youll be more comfortable so, dear). 
Holloa, Eick, where are you off to, I thought 
you had something to say ?'' 

" So I had, but you and that article are so 
spooney." 

" Wait till your time comes, Master Rick, 
and who knows whether you mayn't be as 
spooney." 

" Catch me !" was his terse rejoinder. 

" Come, old fellow, what's the row?" 

" Why," said Rick, mollified, " I want you 
to persuade the governor to let me go out with 
a gun on the 12th. It is so awfully slow not 
to bag a few brace in the season." 

"Wouldn't -there be some chance of your 
bagging something else?" 

" Ain't so jolly green as all that. I'm up 
to trap. See if I am not now." 

" Well — ^well, Rick, by and bye I'll speak 
to your father. Couldn't just now, you 
know," he added, in a low tone. 

"No, of course not," said Rick, looking 
rather ashamed at having forgotten the aspect 
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of things. " But you see, I thought I'd men- 
tion it ; so that you might take the governor 
at the nick of time, and hit the right nail on 
the head, otherwise he might turn rusty, and 
cut up rough about it." 

"But," interposed Mrs. Lynwood, " Fm 
sure, Rick, you are not to be trusted with a 
gun,^ you'll be blowing your head oflF, or doing 
something dreadful." 

"See that now! Didn't I say you girls 
always are silly ?" exclaimed Rick, contemp- 
tuously. " I blow my head off indeed ! Likely 
story !" 

*' Well, don't make too heavy a bag of it, 
the first go off, that's all — as the far famed Mr. 
Winkle nearly did," hinted Captain Lynwood. 

Both laughed, and Lucy twitched her 
husband's arm, and said, in a species of rapt 
soliloquy : — " How clever he was, the dar-- 
ling I" Then, as she turned her head, she 
saw Adelaide standing in the doorway, con- 
templating the pair, with a face full of storm. 
How dared they bill and coo so, insulting 
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thus her own inconceivable misery ? What 
business had they to be so happy, when sh^ 
was utterly, and entirely wretched? What 
injustice it was, that the lot of one should be 
shone through by sunshine, while the fate of 
the other was to be saturated with despair. 

Captain and Mrs. Lynwood, both rose in 
some confusion as they saw her. Grief is 
regal, and to it all other powers bow. 
" Would she not come and sit in this seat 
by the window?" said Captain Lynwood, 
drawing out the most comfortable chair he 
could find, while Lucy patted away at its 
cushions, and begged Adelaide to try it. 

" No, thank you,*' she said, in a cold haughty 
tone, all the colder from the cruel passions she 
was shutting down in her breast, " it is a pity 
I should spoil your mirth." 

She left the room, with her proud queenly 
step, slow, and stately, but the moment she 
had closed the door, she ran with the speed of 
a mad thing up the stair-case, reached her room, 
bolted the door, and threw herself on her bed. 
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face pressed downwards into the pillow, her 
hands so tightly clenched as to send the nails 
into the tender palm, while her heart throbbed 
out its passion : — 

" I can't bear it — I can't — I wish I were 
dead." 

And outside, a little bird perched on the 
poplar tree, sang its evening hymn, as the 
sun went down, the leaves moved themselves 
soMy under the arch of overshadowing blue, 
and God's Hand was over all. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THEN, AND NOW. 



Lettie Dacbes, after the information she had 
gathered at Bassetstoke, determined to go 
herself to London, and pursue the clue she 
had gained, as to the whereabouts of the 
woman she sought. 

She went to Vaughan, and told him her 
intention, but he only smiled, and said : — 

" It is a wild goose chase, Lettie." 

" Let me try, anyhow," she answered. 

" To what end ? as I told you before, a 
mad woman's evidence is nothing. Remem- 
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ber also — we were still together when she 
left — the crime is supposed to have taken 
place then." 

*' Hush, don't talk like that," said Lettie, 
who never could bear the possibility even of 
his guilt being talked of. 

" Pshaw I call things by their right names. 
Don't let us be cowards, Lettie." 

But no coward for herself, she was a coward 
for him. She draped all her ideas, and would 
not look at the naked thought. While he on 
the contrary tore off every veil, and moment by 
moment, reminded himself that he, Vaughan 
Dacres, stood there accused of murder. 

" Information is lodged at the Police Office, 
to find this woman, if she is to be found ?" he 
continued. 

" Yes." 

" And you think you will succeed, if they 

fail r 

"I think nothing ; but, Vaughan, let me go, 
they have no motive to find her ; I have 
aU." 
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He thought for a moment, and then his 
judgment said, if it was of no use to him, it 
might be of great use to her. If she remained 
passive and inactive in St. Kebts, she would 
do nothing but brood over the inevitable and 
coming pain. Action might divert the grief 
that otherwise would sit too heavy at the 
heart's core. 

" Go, then, as you wish it — ^perhaps it is 
best." 

** You will not find it lonely here, Vaughan." 

He looked at her with a strange expression 
of face. " I have food for thought, Lettie," 
and, he added, in a lower tone, " for repent- 
ance." 

She clung round his neck for a moment, 
then said, " God bless you 1" and was gone. 

She was on the platform of the railway 
station early next morning. The station was 
some little way out of the town of St. Keots, 
and the bustle and the hurry of its small exis- 
tence did not reach as far — ^here there was only 
the silence of the hills and the rich sun-light 

D 5 
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throbbing on plain and meadow. The train 
did not start for another half hour, so Lettie 
had nothing to do but walk up and down, 
watching those long stretches of sunshine, 
while her spirit's instincts vaguely felt after a 
thought, and held it. Nature brings storms 
and heavy floods upon the earth, but not for 
always. She has her stores of sunshine that 
one day, shall rejoice both tree and flower, 
and shall God be less merciful ? He, who 
satisfies the desire of every living thing, shall 
He pass by the dried and withered lives of 
his children, and forget to s^id light and 
warmth into them ? Science declares it as a 
fact that there is no word uttered, no act 
done that does not change for ever the whole 
face of matter. Stamp your foot on the 
earth, and it vibrates to the very centre. 
hei fall but an idle word into the air, and 
circle after circle of that atmosphere shall 
catch it up, and repeat it fix>m eternity to 
eternity. And shall one sigh, one tear, one 
movement of a bruised heart be more im- 
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potent than these ? Shall the only feeble 
thing in a world of small means and great 
results, be the strength of grief, whose power 
is as the power of the potter, moulding the 
miry clay into shape and figure, and harden- 
ing it in its furnaces of trial, into vessels fit for 
the sanctuary ? 

Lettie's meditations were broken in upon by 
some one calling out to her, " Holloa, I say, 
hold hard there.'* She turned round and saw 
Richard Boyd scambling down the steep green 
bank above her, with a boy-like power of 
adaptation to circumstances. 

" Take care,'' she called out, " Oh, Rick, 
you will break your neck." 

" Catch me," he said, alighting in perfect 
safety at her feet. " Think it's the first time 
I've tried the dodge ?" 

" Dear me," said Lettie (who couldn't 
understand why any human being should 
prefer coming hea^d foremost down a bank 
when there was a path round it)^ '* Didn't 
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you see there was a road the other way, 
without runnmg that risk ?" 

" You teach your granny ! I'll do it again 
for a penny. Here goes." 

" Oh, stop I It is so dreadfiil." 

" Ain't you plucky, just I but there, you're 
not up to trap, but I'm your man for shewing 
you a thing or two." 

" But, Rick," said Lettie, not much inclined 
just then for learning the "thing Or two." 
** How did you come here ?" 

" Came on my own hook. I say, do you 
like toffee?" 

The enquiry seemed about as a propos des 
hottes as the little girl's, who wishing to re- 
mind her god-father that he had promised her 
a Bible and prayer book, asked him whether 
he liked plum-tart. 

Lettie's answer was vague. 

" It is very good I daresay." 

"Then have some — ^it's prime," replied 
Rick, drawing piece after piece of toffee from 
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his pocket, and heaping astonished Lettie's 
hands with them. "Got it on purpose for 
you — ^it's stunning stuff." 

" Indeed 1 it is very kind of you, Rick/' 
replied Lettie, looking very helpless amongst 
the toffee. " But what am I to do with it?" 

" Eat it, to be sure. When you feel a bit 
down in the mouth, take a bite ; it'll do you 
no end of good. I know it from experience." 

He had found the prescription answer when 
Euclid was unmanageable, and Greek par- 
ticles obstinate, and did not see why the same 
thing should not take place in Lettie's case ; 
in fact, he thought of her solitary journey to 
London, soothed by toffee, as something 
rather enviable than otherwise. 

" Dear Rick," said Lettie, and she was 
so moved by the sympathy, grotesque as it 
was, that she actually cried, a proceeding 
which utterly nonplussed Richard. 

"My eyel" he muttered, "What queer 
fish women are. I say, cousin Lettie, don't ; 
it makes me feel bad. Oh, blow it 1" and the 
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next moment Master Ricliard's own equani- 
mity broke down, and behind his red pocket- 
handkerchief rose an xmearthly * bo-hoo/ the 
kind of wild yell, vibrating between a war- 
whoop and a howl, with which boys accom- 
plish the process of crying. 

" Dear me !" said Lettie, so surprised at the 
unlooked-for commotion that her own tears 
stopped at once. " What ever is the matter ? 
Oh, Bick, please don't'* 

"Can't help it," he half-howled, haW- 
sobbed. " Everything has gone so precious 
wrong. Thought to have had such a jolly 
time this half, and now, here we are, all in a 
regular mess. Parson said last Sunday, Tro- 
vidence ruled everything' — ^wish it would rule 
things a little easier, I do." 

" Hushl" said Lettie, rather shocked at this 
cool way of arraigning Providence. " Depend 
upon it, things are better ordered for us than 
we could do it for ourselves." 

" Don't see it," said Bick, gulping down a 
final sob, and putting his hands in his pockets, 
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prepared to defend his position like a man. 
" Some people like cold mutton, others like 
game-pie. I like game-pie; and if I don't 
get it, I kick up a row." 

" But perhaps it is not best for us to have 
the game-pie always." 

" That's philosophy, and I don't talk shop 
out of school." 

" It isn't philosophy. I know less about 
philosophy than you do." 

" Very likely," he replied, considerably 
mollified by this meek speech, and pro- 
ceeded to enlighten her — " The philosophers 
were a few old coves, who lived in tubs, and 
thought they knew a thing or two. But, by 
Jove, don't think they did ; for what one man 
said was true, next man said 'twasn't, and 
they were all at loggerheads together." 

Lettie did not combat this rather new 
definition of philosophy, perhaps from 
being secretly of the same mind. In her 
youth she had gone through a course of it, 
just as she had gcoie through a course 
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of tonics (steel drops and metaphysical books, 
going hand in hand with growing girls), and 
she had come out of the regimen with a dim 
notion that if confiision of tongues took place 
at Babel, there surely was a recurrence of it in 
Greece. 

" Oh I there is the bell ; the train will start 
in another moment," she exclaimed, as the 
warning peal made itself heard. 

" What a sell I I had such lots to say. I 
mean to try and see cousin Vaughan, and 111 
take him, — ^no, not toflfee,'' said Eick, consider- 
ing. Then a bright thought struck him, ' ripe 
plums. What affliction could be insensible 
to the consolation of ripe plums T " I'll take 
him some plums, regular beauties, and then, 
Lettie, don't you think he'll be pleased to see 
me?" 

" He will be pleased to see you any how, 
dear Eick, but I don't think your father would 
approve of your going at all, and it would not 
be right to disobey him." 

" Tell that to the marines !" 
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" But you must not ; indeed, you must not. 
Oh ! there is the bell again," exclaimed poor 
Lettie, divided between the dread of Kick's 
doing" wrong, and herself losing the train. 
" I must go now ; but, Kick, if you don't wish 
to pain me, you won't try to see Vaughan." 

" I shall ; I'm not going to be tied to the 
governor's apron strings." 

"Now, ma'ani," interrupted the porter, 
"train's just off; if you're a going, better 
make haste." 

" Good bye, good bye, dear Rick. Thank 
you for all your goodness to me, and please 
don't vex your father." 

She had the tact not to kiss him in public, 
and thus range him amongst little boys, but 
she squeezed his hand tight, and looked so 
hard into his face with thoge tearful eyes of 
hers, that, as Eick said afterwards, it made 
him " feel no end of queer." 

" Don't be down in the mouth, cousin 
Lettie," he clambered upon the carriage steps 
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to say, just as the train was starting, " and 
mind about the toffee." 

" I say, young gentleman, get down, unless 
you want to be made mince meat of," and the 
guard displaced him from his precarious perch, 
while the last impression Lettie had of St. 
Keot's station, was kick's shock-head of hair, 
and general angularity of outline. Toffee and 
tears improve no man's personal appearance, 
and Eick having plentifully indulged in both, 
might have been seen under more favourable 
auspices. 

Lettie's fellow passengers in the carriage 
with her, was a middle-aged gentleman, with 
bald head and spectacles, his pretty young 
wife, and a blond-haired child. The gentle- 
man was very careful of the lady, solicitous 
about draughts, <^c. Lettie looked across at 
her, and thought how different people's lots 
were. It is easy through the face to read the 
life. The lava streams of pain and passion 
never flow out over the latter, without leaving 
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their trace on the former, aud where the 
battle has been the fiercest, there shall be the 
mark of many blows. Look well at the coun- 
tenance, we shall know all that the fateful 
years have brought ; each day cuts its line 
there — ^yes, easy, quiet going days. What 
then shall the tears do ? Dry them quickly, 
fair maiden ; think that none shall know that 
they fell ; but the cheek that they blistered 
keeps their record safe, and even the Hand of 
Death shall not blot it out. 

The lady who sat opposite to Lettie, how- 
ever, was remarkable rather for the absence 
of these footprints of pain than for their pre- 
sence. A sweet, fair, child-like face, typifying 
the sweet, fair, child-like mind ; she came upon 
Lettie, like one of the calm old hymns of her 
childhood, when she had looked up through 
the apple blossoms at the blue sky, and thought 
the white clouds therein were the wings of the 
angels. She knew better now — the sky was 
not a solid thing — the pavement of Heaven — 
as she once thought it — neither had the clouds 
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anything to do with angels. They were only 
collections of condensed vapour suspended in 
the atmosphere. Still at that moment she 
could have wept for the &ith of her child- 
hood, and cried herself to sleep on its heart. 

'' Should you like to see the Times f said 
the gentleman, turning to Lettie, when the 
train was fairly oflF. 

" No, thank you/' she replied. What had 
she to do with the shifting drama of states 
and nations, when within the limits of her 
own breast, a whole tragedy was going on — 
the clash of swords, the cries of the wounded, 
and, who knew, whether not the sob of the 
dying? 

" What a magnificent speech that of Glad- 
stone's last night, in the House," said the 
gentleman to his wife. " Have you read it, 
Ellen?" 

"No, dear," she answered, with a sweet 
smile. 

She was one of those women you might be 
pretty sure never did read the newspaper. 
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Quiet, self-contained natures, with no desires 
beyond the attained and the attainable ; the 
sharp tustle, and tug of war in the world's 
arena, is flavourless to them. They have no 
sympathy with it; no more than the quiet 
lake has with the brawling torrent. 

" Then just listen to this, it is superb." 

And the gentleman leant forward, . and 
shouted out the following paragraph, in order 
to be audible : — 

"The blessings of the constitution under 
which we live, is not, after all, an unmeaning 
phrase. The true coin of our freedom may 
be dipt and worn, but still it is true coin. 
We speak, we write, without the fear of a 
Bastile or an Inquisition. But as it is with 
nations, so it is with governments ; an infu- 
sion of new blood is desirable in both. And 
to reject a truth because it is new, is as sense- 
less as to refuse to believe one because it is 
old." 

"Now, isn't that fine?" 

" Beautiful," said his wife, rather vaguely. 
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Not to disappoint her husband, she tried 
to seem interested, but all the time she was 
thinking to herself how dreadfully the dear 
man's hair wanted cutting, and how badly his 
shirt-collar sat. 

*' Would you like me to go on with it?'* 
he said. " There are only a dozen lines to 
the end." 

" Please do ; I should like it of all things." 

Of course she did, else her mind would not 
have been so foil of the clothes she was 
making for Betty Jones, who had her hands 
full with ten children ; and the schooling she 
had promised to John Smith's eldest boy, 
who was to go after Michaelmas. 

" Well, Nellie, and don't you quite take in 
that argument ?" said her husband, when he 
had finished. " The line of reasoning is good 
all through — ^not one weak link. Gladstone 
is a great man — the man for the times, eh, 
Nell?" 

He stopped for an answer, and she was 
obliged to say something, so "CJertainly" 
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being a safe little word, innocuous and un- 
provocative, she slipped that in. 

"Tell you what, Nellie: the country has 
been too long fenced up in pens by those 
Protectionists," continued Dr. MoDougal, her 
husband. 

(Free trade was then just beginning to run 
its career, and like all new things, was cried 
down as a dangerous experiment by the short- 
sighted many, and cried up as the great dis- 
covery of the age by the long-sighted few). 

"Has it, dear?" she replied, in her sweet 
voice. "What a pity I" 

" You're right there," he answered, serenely 
unconscious how little she cared whether free 
trade or protection got the upper hand ; as 
long as her husband was happy, and the chil- 
dren well, it didn't matter to her. The cut- 
ting of little Johnnie's first tooth was of far 
greater importance to her than the fact that a 
revolution in laws and customs held inviolate 
for centuries had just taken place. 

" It is a step in the right direction," pur- 
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sued Dr. McDougal. " I'm for throwing open 
everything that can be thrown open. Can't 
help it if I am a bit of a radical ; my father 
was before me, and who knows/' he added, 
with a cheery laugh, " whether those things 
don't run in the blood, like apoplexy." 

*' Well," said Mrs. McDougal, as she stroked 
back her boy's curls, a blooming little fellow 
of five years, " I only hope, if they do so 
much for trade, they won't do less for religion. 
If they make it easier for people to buy and 
sell, why don't they make it easier for people 
to go to church — have more churches, I mean 
— ^free, where you don't pay for the sittings, 
and more clergymen to preach in them." 

Dr. McDougal rubbed his chin at this 
application of free trade to ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

" Well, Nellie, that isn't quite to the point, 
you see. It is a reciprocation of advantages 
in the one case ; in the other — well, you see, 
my dear, it is all on one side ; not but what I 
would be glad to see hundreds more churches 
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than there are, but I fear it is not the 
churches that are in fault, it is the people." 

" Ah, dear, but then you see there is no 
one to teach them, and tell them to go, and 
Tm sure if people went oftener to church, 
there wouldn't be so many dreadful things 
done as* there are." 

" There is something in that — there is some- 
thing in that ; but lately there has been more 
crime amongst the higher classes, who have 
been taught better, than in the lower who 
have not. Look at that sad occurrence that 
happened only a few days ago, at Bassetstoke 
—why, here were two young men, gentlemen 
by birth and position, brawling by the way- 
side, like any two pot-house companions, and 
what was the result ? murder for the one, and 
the gallows, in all probability, for the other." 

"Papa," said the little boy, pulling his 
father's coat. 

"Well, my darling, what is it? Does Alick 
want a cake ?" 

VOL. III. E 
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And lie drew out one .from his capacious 
pocket. 

Little Alick took it, and putting it into his 
mouth, said, pointing with his disengaged 
hand to Lettie : — 
" She's a crying/' 

"Bless my soul I" said the kind-hearted 
man, feeling, as all men do, utterly helpless 
at the sight of a woman's tears. *' My dear," 
he whispered to his wife, " Can't you say a 
word to cheer the poor thing ; she has just 
parted with some friend, no doubt." 
" Better not," she replied. 
She had a woman's tact, and knew how a 
strange touch galls a wound ; it being only the 
familiar hand that we can bear to dress our 
sores ; every other is either too rough in hand- 
ling or too unsteady in its work; it teazes 
without curing, and draws like a blister, where 
it should have healed like ointment. 

"What for you crying?" lisped a little 
voice at Lettie's knee, and a small face peered 
up under her bonnet, " have my cake ?" 
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And he tried to put it into her hand ; tearsj 
in little Alick's mind, being intimately con- 
nected with a deficit of cake. 

Lettie stooped down and kissed the child. 
When an earthquake takes place in our home, 
and shivers down its household gods, we 
turn to the first object at hand, and, ten to one, 
but we make an idol of it. 

" "What is your name, my little fellow?" 

" Alexander Campbell McDougal," said 
the child, drawing out his long name with a 
certain pride in its length, through the un- 
steady lispings of five years old •, " but pa 
calls me Alick ; but when Fm a big man like 
him, I'm to be Alexander." 

'* But I think Alick is the prettiest name, 
don't you ?" said Lettie, patting his cheek. 

" No, I don't ; besides, I want to be a man," 
said the child, drawing himself up. 

" And what would you do, if you were a 
man,AHckr 

" Fd wear a great sword, and cut off every- 
B 2 
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body's head, I would/' lie said putting his 
little arms akimbo. 

" Dear me," said Lettie, frightened at such 
precocious ferocity, "what, everybody's?" 

" No, not the good ones, but all the bad 
ones. I wouldn't cut off pa's head, nor ma's, 
nor," he added, after some little consideration, 
" yours ; but I'd cut off nurse's head, because 
she won't let me always ride my rocking 
horse, and the man at the comer where we 
live, 'cause he don't go to church." 

"Now, Alick, come here, and don't talk 
such nonsense," said his mother, half afraid 
lest the instilling of such peremptory measures 
should be laid to her charge, " you are getting 
troublesome." 

" That lady will think you quite a blood- 
thirsty monster. Master Alick," said his 
father, " if you talk in that way— quite a se- 
cond Nero." 

" And who was Nero, pa? was he my black 
pony?" 
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" Bless the boy/' said his father, laughing, 
" I forgot all about your pony. No, he was a 
very bad man, who liked cutting off heads, 
and that sort of thing, and if you talk so, you 
will be like him." 

" No, pa, I shouldn't, 'cause I'd cut hi^ 
head off first." 

"There's encouragement in the way of 
education anyhow! Come here, my boy, 
and don't teaze that lady." 

But the lady answered for herself, through 
the thick veil that hid her face. 

" Pray let him stay here, I like to heat him 
talk." 

Like all gentle-natured people, she was fond 
of children, and had that attractive force that 
drew them towards her. 

"Does Alick like toffee?" she asked, re- 
membering Kick's gift, and with the help of 
that blandishment she drew him on her knee. 

"What a lot!" said Alick, viewing the 
inexhaustible store with brightening eyes. 
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"What for were you crying then, just 
now?" 

What could she find to cry about, with an 
ever present consolation like that at hand? 
Such was evidently his reasoning. Not so 
conclusive at twenty-eight as it is at five. 

" But suppose I don't care for toflFee ?" said 
Lettie, perceiving the chain of argument. 

He looked at her for a moment, with a 
piece half-way to his mouth, as if to grasp 
such an unprecedented idea, then said gravely, 
"Perhaps you likes bull-eyes?" 

Lettie gave a kLid of hysterical laugh, then 
the over-strained nerves broke down, and it 
ended in a fit of crying. 

The good Doctor moved uneasily on his 
seat, then came over to the one next to her, 
and putting Alick oflF her knee, felt her pulse. 

"What have you been doing with your- 
self?" he said, in a short, abrupt tone ; " you 
have no more pulse than a rabbit ; you are like 
nothing but a poor, washed-out rag. Come, 
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you mustn't mind what I say ; I am an old 
doctor, old enough to be your father." 

Lettie drew away her hand and sat up, 
protestmg there was nothing the matter. 

" Nothing, of cour^ I" exclaimed the doc- 
tor, indignantly ; " eicept that you are just 
killing yourself. Here are you, who ought to 
be wrapped up in cotton-wool, tramping 
about the country when you should be in 
bed. It is downright suicide, that's what it 
is!" 

" Oh ! pray don't speak so," Lettie tried to 
say, for a sharp word, even though kindly 
meant, went through her like a knife. "I 
have business to attend to, and I must see 
after it." 

" And is there no one to see after you?" 
he asked in his rough, yet kind tone, the 
kindness of which prevented it from seeming 
impertinent. 

" No one 1" said Lettie, dejectedly, and she 
sat looking out through the window, with 
clasped hands, at the landscape and the sun- 
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shine throbbing at its hearty as they whirled 
past. How true it was, she thought ; there 
was no one ; father, mother, both gone — bro- 
ther soon to go too, perhaps — and as for 
lovers and husbands, sfcch things as come to 
other women, they would never come to her. 
She had no stakes in this perilous life, except 
one, and if it failed, whether she herself were 
a loser or a winner in the game, it mattered 
little. Sorrow is easier to bear at eighteen 
than at twenty-eight. At eighteen the young 
heart slips aside from it by dreaming of the 
bright things the next ten years will bring. 
The ten years pass, and bring none of th^se 
thmgs. Then, instead of welcoming hope as 
our best friend, we learn to dread her as our 
worst foe. But without hope who can live ? 
We call her by different names; the young 
man styles her love, and the old man peace, 
the worldly man energy, and the christian 
man faith; but hope, human and divine, is the 
lantern on the vessel's prow, by which we 
get light enough to steer for port. This 
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hope just then was dead in Lettie's soul, and 
though bj-and-bye it would lift up its head 
again, for the time being it laid a white, still 
corpse in her heart. 

"Come, come," said the worthy doctor, 
"you are too young not to have some one to 
care about you. I believe we have all some 
links tying us to one another, though we've 
got to look pretty hard to find them some- 
times. You'll find out yours some day. Do 
you believe in gravitation ?" 

" I don't know," answered Lettie. What 
had gravitation to do with a heart bruised 
with adversity ? That it had something to 
do with Sir Isaac Newton and the earth, she 
knew, beyond that her catechism did not go. 

" I'll tell you why," continued the doctor. 
" Gravitation is the universal law of Nature. 
All things gravitate to one another — ^planet 
to planet — star to star — and heart to heart. 
Now, if the earth did not attract the moon, 
the sun would have it all his own way, and 
that nice little trim night lamp for us mortals 
£ 5 
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would soon be drawn into the sun's focus, 
and there cease to exist. So you may be 
acting (even without your knowing it), as a 
silent force to draw some soul upwards, or 
keep it true to its centre, and prevent it flying 
off along the unresting line of destruction for 
ever. Don't despise it, you may be a colla- 
teral aid, if not more." 

This was not exactly the comfort Lettie 
wanted just then ; it was preaching consola- 
tion in the wrong direction. He was arguing 
from the supposition of her want of ties. She 
was suffering from the one tie that bound her 
to earth, and made all her life gravitate to it. 
But a kind word, even though it is not the 
right one, never leaves us quite as it found us. 
Lettie dried her tears, and sat up, and the pain 
was laid to sleep for the present. When they 
reached London, and they got out of the car- 
riage. Dr. McDougal shook her hand kindly, 
and said : — 

" Perhaps we may meet again—our paths 
in Ufe may cross at some other point." 
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Scarcely likely, thought Lettie, for she 
knew what spectre lay in her own path. 

He put her into a cab, and Alick's face was 
lifted up for a kiss, while Mrs. McDougal's 
sweet eyes smiled a gentle good bye. Then 
she was rattling down the familiar streets — 
everything was the same — the very same 
prints and bonnets in the shop-windows, that 
were there when she left ten days ago — ^yet 
that ten days had sufficed to shoot her old 
life from its axis, and letting loose the 
familiar moorings of custom and habit, cast 
her afloat on a sea of despair. What a noise 
and. bustle that quick tide of life rushing 
through the great city arteries made ; with 
all its hurrying to and fro of human en- 
deavour — yet scarcely more swift, more 
relentless in speed, than the beatings of her 
own heart. When she passed Newgate, 
another thought made her throw herself for- 
ward on the seat and try hard not to scream. 
Eegent Street was crowded, though so late 
ia the season. Handsome carriages with fair 
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haughty dames lolling in them, were stopping 
at the costly shops, to purchase the delicate 
tinted silks, that none but a beauty should 
attempt to wear. Fashionable young men 
with mauve coloured gloves, and a hint of 
moustache on their lips, lounged up and down, 
sucking the flavour out of their canes. Was 
every one's lot easy but hers ? Did all these 
lives run smoothly on rollers of ivory, while 
hers moved slowly over spiked iron. When 
she reached her own home in St. John's 
Wood, the pain only deepened and grew — 
she had hung that little house about with so 
many fair associations that clung to it like 
ivy, that it was like touching a sore place, the 
having to come back to it under such different 
auspices. The establishment consisted of two 
servants, who were at the door ready to re- 
ceive Lettie, she having written to tell them 
of her arrival. From the scared looks of 
both, she saw at once some whispers of the 
Bassetstoke tragedy had reached them 
probably with a few additions of horror. 
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She was not far wrong — only five minutes 
before, Mrs. Stubbs, the cook, had been 
descanting to Miss Jull, the parlour maid — 
how, as the poor gintleman had been found 
without 'is 'ead, and arms eaten up by them 
'ere sea-crabs — and Miss Jull's rather in- 
credulous "lor!" was combated by Mrs. 
Stubb's authority — " the milk-man who heard 
it from from the butcher, who see'd a man, 
who had seen another, who heard tell on it 
from the newspaper." 

"Well^ Stubbs, have you been quite 
well?" 

Lettie never forgot others, so she stopped 
to speak to her " chefde cuisine^ 

" Lor, ma'am — ^pretty well, thank you — 
then seeing her mistress looked much as 
usual, she began to think she was misinformed 
upon matters. " But ivery blessed thing has 
been a going contrairy." 

Lettie's household capabilities took alarm 
instantly. 

" What has been the matter ?" 
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" The currants was all stole, what I meant 
to have made such a nice jam on, and them 
birds 'ave eat the two peaches — and as for 
the broclus — they nasty catterpillars 'ave 
got to it." 

" Is that all T said Lettie relieved, having 
expected to hear that the boiler had burst, or 
the chimney had caught fire, or some other 
of the numerous calamities that housekeepers 
wot of, had happened. 

She entered her little drawing-room. Now 
we have all got our little monomanias, and 
are mad upon some points. Lettie's point 
was her house. Her soul delighted in it ; it 
was her idol. She daily sacrificed to it. Now 
all the sweet flowery links that bound it to 
her heart, must be broken. The fairness of 
long quiet days, the beauty of summer 
evenings, the cheerfiilness of winter nights, 
happy times of prayer and praise — all — ^all 
past and gone, to be sealed with a seal of 
tears for evermore. Outside the window that 
opened on the garden, the poplar by its side 
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shivered through all its bars of wood — music. 
How often had she stood there, as' she stood 
now, looking through its quivering leaves up 
into the blue sky ; how never had she stood 
there as she stood now, with its leafy music 
running into the words of doom, * He must 
die — he must die/ 

There were the tasteful beds of the summer 
flowers as she had left them ten days ago — 
only the rich roses had shed out their damask 
hearts on the ground, and carpeted it with 
crimson. And in the short space of the 
birth and death of a flower, an earthquake 
had toppled down the whole fabric of her 
happiness — the fairness of her life had burst 
like a soap-bubble, and of its many rainbow- 
hues, there remained nothing but a little 
froth I 

She turned away from the window quickly, 
as if struck with a sudden blow, but within 
the room it was not much better. There was 
Yaughan's arm chair, empty, and tenantless. 
A book lay on the table near it, its leaves 
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only half-cut and the paper-knife still in it. 
She remembered, as if it were only yesterday, 
the last time he had touched it, the very 
morning of the same day he had left for 
Switzerland. How had that placed a barrier 
between all that went before, and all that 
followed after I 

Beside it lay his blotting-case, with a half- 
finished letter in it. The impress of his hand 
seemed still warm upon it, and Lettie took it 
up, and locked it away, remembering with a 
sudden pang, how soon the day might come 
when all those relics would be unutterably 
and immeasurably precious. 

Then she went up into her own room, and 
falling on her knees beside the little white 
bed, which had never been witness before 
but to sweet calm prayers and childlike tears, 
shed for childlike faults, and all the tender 
feelings of a pure maiden mind, she prayed 
with the sudden passion that had all at once 
come into her life : — 

"Hislifel hislifel Be pitiful oh God 1" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FLIRTATION PACES. 

Mrs. Montague Meredith when she left 
Ashendown had returned to her house and 
her husband in Grosvenor Square. Her last 
dinner party for the season (which owing to 
a great press of business in the House of Com- 
mons was a most unusually late one) was pend- 
ing. The invitations had been issued before her 
departure from town, and she saw no reason 
because of that sad affair at Ashendown, why 
they should be postponed. So she sat wait- 
ing for her guests in her handsome drawing- 
room — a very handsome drawing-room it was 
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too, — and so it ought to be ; for that, a fine 
carriage, an opera box, and a set of diamonds, 
were the terms of sale on which her mother, 
the Honble. Mrs. Broughton, (who possessed 
more position than money, and more daugh- 
ters than either) had persuaded her to make 
over herself to Mr. Meredith. People said 
she was a lucky woman. True ! stupid old Mr. 
Meredith was rather a nuisance, but put in 
the scale over against him, an opera box, a 
set of diamonds, and a house in Grosvenor 
Square, and, pooh I that was a mere bagatelle! 
Ennuyi^ and weary, however, looked that 
lucky woman, that hot summer's evening, as 
she sat expecting her guests. The curtain 
being not yet drawn up, nor the play yet 
begun, the lively, talkative Mrs. Meredith was, 
pro tem^ nothing but a well-dressed figure. 
A great contrast to his elaborately got-up 
wife, her lord strode the room, woke into life 
by the proximity of dinner — eating being to 
himy the grand business of life, and dinner 
the one event of the day — as that sacred hour 
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approaclied he rejoiced in spirit, and was 
glad. 

" Eight o'clock," he muttered, " and no one 
here yet ! my dear I" he stopped before his 
wife, who leant back in her chair with closed 
eyes, which she did not trouble herself to open 
at her lord's meek adjuration. Who cares 
to make one's self agreeable to only one's 
husband ? 

" My dear," he said again, " you are sure 
you put the right date on your notes of invi- 
tation — eight o'clock, and no one here I" 

" Dear me, Mr. Meredith, no one was asked 
tm eight o'clock." 

" Shan't give 'em more than five minutes 
grace, so I warn you, Mrs. M." 

Mrs. M. looked sublimely contemptuous 
while creak, creak, went her husband's boots, 
as he pursued his walk through the room. 

" I say," he said presently, bringing himself 
to anchor before her chair again, " You told 
Francois to dress the salmon i la matter 
cPotteL 
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" Maitre d!h6tel^ I suppose you mean." 

" It is all the same — and the pulleys." 

" Poulets^^^ interrupted his wife. 

" Bother that French !" 

" Oh I certainly ; if you like to make a dunce 
of yourself, I've no objection." 

" Mr. Talbot/' announced the butler, and 
Mrs. Meredith galvanised into life, had face 
and dress both in company trim by the time 
he reached the door. 

" Hope I'm punctual," said Mr. Talbot as 
he shook hands with his host. " Always 
make it a point to be so when I can ; remem- 
bering Boileau, who said he had remarked 
people generally discussed the faults of the 
last comer at a dinner party, whilst they were 
waiting for him." • 

" Quite right, I forgive a man everything 
but keeping me waiting for dinner," replied 
Mr. Meredith. 

" (7est ptre qyHun crime^ c^est une faute^ 
as Talleyrand says," rejoined the barrister. 

"Mr. Symonds," proclaimed the butler, 
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and in glided a meek little curate who blushed 
up to the roots of his straw-coloured hair, as 
Mrs. Meredith greeted him. Then, after dis- 
covering it had been a very fine day ; indeed 
it had been a very fine season altogether, he 
slunk away to the ftirthest comer of the fur- 
thest of ottomans and devoutly wished for the 
dinner hour. 

" Lord Sibthorpe." 

Enter a peer, every inch of him proper and 
pompous, with a great amount of flesh and a 
small amount of brains. 

" Glad to see you looking so well, my lord," 
said his host, who adored rank as most men 
who have more money than rank do. 

'^ Thank you, I am pretty well. Season has 
knocked me up rather — ^glad it is over. Has 
not affected you though, Mrs. Meredith ; you 
are looking charming." 

" You are too complimentary," smiled Mrs. 
Meredith. " But we all know Lord Sibthorpe 
is given to praise." 
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" * Sweets to the sweets/ is his lordship's 
motto," cut in the barrister. 

The peer looked at him, as much as to say, 
"And who the devil are you, pray?" then 
seated himself on the same sofa where sat the 
curate, trying hard to look at his ease. They 
were a queer contrast — the priest and the peer, 
sitting like Gog and Magog — one on each side 
of the ottoman; the former, who seemed always 
apologising to the world for being in it, and 
the latter, who almost emulated that celebrated 
Welsh family, who in the history of his pedi^ 
gree inserted near the middle of it, " About 
this time the world was created." 

" Mrs. Ackers and the Miss Ackers." 

Enter the mamma, who was present at Mrs. 
Lynwood's wedding, with her four grown up 
daughters. These four daughters continued 
to be her nightmare. There was no getting 
rid of them. She had tried Cheltenham, 
Harrogate, Scarborough, and Baden Baden, 
without success. They were entered to run 
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in every race going ; but they were still the 
four Miss AckdN. It was a pretty thing, 
though, to hear the mother saying to every 
one, that as for parting with one of her dear 
girls, she couldn't think of such an idea. 

Then came Sir Lucius, Lady O'Neale, and 
pretty Miss O'Neale, several smart ladies, and 
one or two of the hlas6 ennuyi type of fashion- 
able young men. Dinner was announced, 
the procession formed in double file, and 
drew up before the dinner-table, where con- 
fusion, as usual, took place. 

The curate got up too high and the peer down 
too low, while the ladies had to go through 
a series of juggling tricks before they could 
insert themselves and their petticoats into the 
few square inches allotted to them. At last, 
each oae having got into the place intended 
for some one else, fish and soup reigned 
dominant. Lord Sibthorpe enunciated his 
slow platitudes for Mrs. Meredith's benefit; 
the brilliant barrister had his talents thrown 
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away upon Lady O'Neale, sleek and placid 
as a cow, and about as intellecfcal ; Sir Lucius 
O'Neale was preyed upon by the hawk-like 
attributes of clever Mrs. Ackers, who plunged 
into politics with the same avidity that she 
did into turtle-soup; while the curate was 
taken possession of by Miss Lydia Ackers, 
who, being over thirty, dressed in the style of 
under twenty — white muslin and long curls. 
The curate was Miss Lydia's legitimate prey, 
and judging that a " proper tone of feeling" 
was the bait with which ecclesiastical fishes 
were caught, she baited her hook accordingly. 

" I am so thankful that the season is over ; 
one does so weary of balls and gaieties." 

Query. — Had the lady been angling for the 
dashing guardsman opposite, would she not 
have said the reverse ? The line must be 
played differently for curates and guardsmen, 
else, tSiough you may catch your fish, you 
won't land it. 

"I thought," replied Mr, Symonds, with 
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an attempt to say something appropriate to 
a young lady,' "ladies never got tired of 
balls?'' 

" Oh, how can you say such a shocking thing ? 
You are too hard upon us ; but then you good 
people always are." 

Poor little Mr. Symonds, he had not the 
least intention of being hard upon any one, 
and he wondered what he could have said so 
very severe. 

" You think doubtless wie are mere butter- 
flies, floating idly fix)m flower to flower," 
simpered Miss Lydia, lifting up eyes that she 
tried to make soft and winning. 

" Oh no 1" he feebly protested. 

" Then what is your idea of us ? come, be 
candid now." 

Now the curate was not sure that he had 
any idea on the matter. The need of schools, 
and how to make his £150 a year cover his 
expenses, were the two ideas most prominent 
in his mind ; so it was rather startling to be 

VOL. III. P 
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asked to give his opinion upon such a wide 
subject as woman. * 

" Really, I — I don't know/' he began, then 
as a line of poetry came into his head, with a 
view to saying something pretty, he stam- 
mered out a few words about * sweetness of 
life's existence,' &c. 

Miss Lydia was charmed. She thought 
him a hopeful pupil, and began to play her 
line gently amongst the glancing waters of 
flirtation. It requires an 'adept to do that 
successfoUy — too much warmth breaks the 
line, and the fish escapes — too little, and it 
equally wriggles free of the hook. Look at 
the dashing guardsman opposite the curate, 
talking to pretty Miss O'Neale. See how he 
looks into her face, with such a trader ex- 
pression, which she returns with a smile all 
dimples and roses. Now, would not you think 
that they were desperately in love with each 
other, smd that the next thing he intmds to 
say is, **Will you marry me?" No such 
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thing, pretty Miss 0*Neale knows perfectly 
well how far Cfaptain Blantyre means to go ; 
he will stop short enough off from the blind 
hedge of matrimony, having as much inten- 
tion of taking that leap as he has of blowing 
his own brains out. The fact is, they have 
both got their horses well in hand. No fear 
of their stumbling, they are thoroughbreds, 
accustomed to the work, whilst on the con- 
trary, the rough nag that the curate bestrides 
is ready to come down with him at a moment's 
notice. 

' Moral— f-Before we try flirtation paces, we 
should know our steed's capacities, else the 
probability is that we shall break its knees 
atid our own heads. We must be up to the 
work ; if not, our advice to those who mean to 
try it^ is, " Don't." 

*^Ah, Miiss CNeale," says the Captain, 
with a sigh and a glance ; *' if I could only 
persuade you to give me that Cape Jasmine 
from ydur bouquet'' 

F 2 
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''And spoil my bouquet — ^likely indeed/* 
answers the young lady, with an arch glance." 

"Hard-hearted! When I tell you I am 
bound for Lady Wallace's ball to-night, and 
she never admits any man without a Cape 
Jasmine in his button-hole. Fact I assure 
you." 

" Then why didn't you provide yourself with 
one?" 

" Did, 'pon my honour, but my valet took 
it for a turnip, and sent it down to be dressed 
for dinner." 

" Captain Blantyre, have you taken out a 
license for fibbing ?" says Miss O'Neale, with 
a shake of her little white finger. *' In the 
first place, who eats turnips, I should like to 
know?" 

" Ah, well — suppose somebody does, pigs 
and paupers perhaps. Besides, how could I 
think about flowers when I expected to meet 
you here ?" 

" Come, that is a prettier reason; but you 
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don't improve your opportunities sufficiently, 
Captain Blantyre ; there was an opening there 
for a neater little compliment still." 

" By Jove 1 and I missed it ! but when the 
sun shines who can see the stars ; while you 
talk, I can but listen." 
" You are improving/' 
" Who could fail to do so in your company ?" 
" How stupid you are." (with a pretty 
little shrug of the white shoulders). 
" It is in comparison with you." 
Another glance and smile, while Mamma, 
from the other side ofthetable,in the intervals 
of eating rtz-de-veau d la Bohhmienne^ thinks, 
as she watches them, it would not be such a 
bad match after all for Anna Maria, Captain 
Blantyre has very good expectations ; while 
Captain Blantyre is thinking a great deal 
more about his betting-book than he is 
about the bright eyes of Anna Maria — and 
Anna Maria herself, when she goes home to- 
night, will shed bitter tears on her pillow for 
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the poor lieutenant, whom papa will not let 
her many, whom her brothers call " an ugly 
dog," and her sisters can see nothing in. Well, 
there is no understanding why it is one par- 
ticular apple on the tree of life, we cry for, 
where all are fair and good for food. That 
one we want and no other — yes, though when 
we get it^ it is rotten at the core ! 

" Have you seen the church that Mr. 
Beresford Hope is building in Margaret 
Street T inquires Miss Lydia of the curate, as 
a feeler to find out whether bis inclinations 
set towards stoles and albes, or against them. 
But Mr. Symonds only said he had not seen 
it yet— so her leading question led no whither. 
Then she tried the high art line to see what 
that would bring. 

'* You have been to the Eoyal Academy, of 
course?" 
. " Yes. I was there for a few moments." 

" A sad falling off in the pictures this year, 
is there not ?" 
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" I am not judge enough to tell/' Mr, 
Symonds replied, cautiously. 

" I fear we are going down hill fast, unless 
pre-Eaphaelitism saves us. Don't you delight 
in it ?" 

This was a poser for Mr, Symonds. His 
acquaintance with anything of the name of 
Eaphael confined itself to Archangels, to the 
exclusion of painters, so he suddenly dis- 
covered the room was very hot. 

*' Is it ?' sliid Miss Lydia, innocently, " I 
didn't remark it } but then I ^ever do when 1 
am engaged in pleasant conversation." 

This wa3 a gloriouB nibble for the curate. 
He took the bait and swallowed it whole. 

" Was he really making himself so agree- 
able," he thought. Well, he was very glad 
to hear it, for to say the truth, he was very 
^ffident of his capacities in that respect. 

" You are easily pleased," he said, with 
something of a blush. 

" Indeed, no. I am very difficult as a 
general rule," replied Miss Lydia. 
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Then with a sudden burst of girlish en- 
thusiasm, she went on — 

" But now, tell me all about those dear 
delightful ragged schools. I do so love 
them/' 

" Dear delightful ragged schools." There 
was a slight incongruity of epithets here, but 
as the curate was in earnest, though the lady 
wasn't, he went into the minutise of the case, 
thinking he had secured a willing auditor^ 
while the willing auditor meantime trimmed a 
whole ball-dress in idea, and had decided what 
wreath she would wear at Lady Nottingham's 
soiree this day fortnight, when she was re- 
called to her companion's existence by the 
question : — 

" Don't you agree with me ?" 

" Perfectly, Mr. Symonds," and she smiled 
on him so sweetly that he will go home and 
dream to-night of a pair of blue eyes, and 
think how differently some people pronounce 
the word " Symonds," to what others do. 

A timid ring at the hall door here inters 
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mpted the clatter of plates and dishes, coming 
across the hum of conversation, like a sharp 
Kttle cry. 

" Can I see Mrs. Meredith," inquired a 
woman's voice, as the hall door was opened. 

" Can't — engaged " — and the footman was 
going to shut it after this laconic remark, 
when the butler called out — 

" Stop a bit, Thomas, if it's the young per- 
son from Wigmore Street. Missus said she 
was to wait." 

" Can't wait here then," said the footman, 
as without further enquiry he admitted Lettie 
Dacres. " Ain't room in this ere 'all to whip 
a cat in, when the dishes are about." 

" You're a clever chap, ain't you?" returned 
the butler,' derisively ; " show her into the 
study then, stupid," and Thomas, mumbling 
out something not very complimentary to the 
last speaker, ushered Lettie into a room only 
divided from the dining-room by curtains, 
through which the buzz of talk was dis- 
tinctly audible. I 

p 5 
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" I was at a preserve of literary lions last 
night," Mr. Talbot was saying. He had been 
striving for the last half-hour to get posses- 
sion of the conversation, and had at length 
sneeeeded, "I found myself an object of 
cariosity, being the only person present who 
had not written a book/' 

" Were you not t^npted to own to author- 
ship on the spot T said Mrs. Ackers, as she 
carefiilly sipped the froth off her cham- 
pagne. 

"Well, I did think of it, but the only 
original productions I am author of being 
answers to invitation notes, unless I classed 
them under the head of Light Literature, 
they wouldn't take, I am afraid; or I might 
call them a Lawyer's Lucubratiora." 

" I like the society of authors very much," 
said Lady O'Neale, who was under the im- 
pression Homer lived in the times of the 
Boman Empire, and that Herodotus was an 
Egyptian high-spriest. 

" They are dangerous cattle to have much 
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to do witli^" said Mr. Talbot. " Of course, 
you know the story of an autlior who shall 
be nameless." 

No one seemed to know the anecdote, and 
Mr. Talbot had everyone's attention^ which 
was just what he wanted ; so he gratified him- 
self and the company by telling it. 

" This author, a well-known man, was tra- 
velling in America with the intention of col- 
lecting information. He stayed at a house 
for some time, where there was a lady who 
was very silent. He went down to the South, 
but on his return called again on his hostess, 
and in course of conversation asked after her 
quiet friend. * Quiet ? Guess she isn't that,' 
was the answer^ ^ she can talk Hkethe clapper 
of a mill, but she heard you were ah author, 
so she fixed herself up real silent, case you 
put her in your book.' * Bless my soul,' he 
replied, * I've done it already j I've put her 
in as the dumb lady.' " 

The guests aD laughed; it is the least 
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they can do when a man has done his best to 
make them do it. Lettie heard them where 
she sat, the deep "bay" of the older men, 
the "ha-ha" of the younger ones, and the 
" he-he" tinkle of the young ladies. 

" How can people be so merry ?" she 
thought; then, repentant for having almost 
blamed them for being so, she said, with 
tears : " God forgive me ! am I growing 
envious ? Eather should I rejoice that others 
are happy though I am not/' 

Mr. Talbot's voice soon made itself heard 
again : 

" Novels I why there is not half the excite- 
ment in them there is in newspapers. Who 
cares for fiction when you can get facts ?" 

" Talking of newspapers," said Lord Sib- 
thorpe's voice from the top of the table, 
" isn't that some connection of yours, Blan- 
tyre, that came to that sad end at Basset- 
stoke?" 

" Yes, a distant connection of our family 
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^-a capital fellow, I believe. I hope the 
blackguard who did it will swing for it ; it 
was a most dastardly act." 

" But it isn't proved yet that he did it, is 
it?" said Sir Lucius O'Neale. 

"Don't know what you called proved. 
Looks infernally like it, that is all I can say," 
answered Capt. Blantyre. " Here's a fellow 
found dead at the bottom of a pool; and 
the last time he was seen alive, he* was 
having high words with another fellow he 
had crossed in love. Why, the case is clear 
as dayKght." 

" Yes, we have three links in the chain of 
evidence," said the lawyer. "The subject, 
the object, and the motive. As Balzac's 
Tourangeois judge always asked, whenever 
a criminal was brought before him, ' Who is 
she ?' There was a woman at the bottom of it, 
depend upon it I" 

" I know Miss Boyd, very well — in fact I 
was staying in the house at the time it hap- 
pened. Very sad for her, poor thing," said 
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Mrs. Meredith, in a tone that would have in- 
creased Eochefouoault's belief in his own 
maxim, ^ that there is spmething in the mis- 
fortunes in our dearest friends, not altogether 
displeasing to ugf/ 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Meredith," re- 
plied the lively barrister, "I consider her 
fortune as made. Celebrity, at any price, is 
worth its money. I understand, even a place 
in Madame Toussaud's room of horrors, is con- 
sidered by rogues worth £500 a year." 

" Well, I call it a sad thing for a girl to 
be dragged before the public in any way," 
returned Mrs. Meredith. 

*^My dear Madam 1 Why, she will have aU 
the eligible men in London at her feet, next 
season," continued Mr. Talbot. "Think 
of the interest round her now. How the 
counsel for the crown will draw touching 
pictures of youth and beauty, with one 
hand on the hymeneal altar, ruthlessly 
torn therefrom by the blow of the assassin, 
and sent to weep, solitary and alone in her 
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desolate bower. By Jove, Fm getting quite 
excited myself, at the thought I See if she 
won't have hundreds of swains, petitioning to 
wipe the teafs and make the bower a little 
less solitary — ^and the chanees are they won't 
all be unsuccessftiL" 

"What a dreadfiil idea!" simpered Miss 
Ackers, who sat opposite to Mr. Talbot, and 
happening to catch his eye, thought he was 
appealing to her. " She never will care for 
any one else, surely — ^it would be so heart- 
less." 

" So all young ladies say," said the biarris- 
ter, with a jolly laugh. " But we know they 
don't mean it, as Shakespeare says, *Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love.' " 

" Your opinion of us is not complimentary," 
rejoined Mts. Mereidith. 

"Not so. As the 'Midsummer Night's 
Dream,' has it : — 

" Bj all the tows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than^ever women spoke/' 
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I am ready to allow ladies are as constant as 
men, and both as constant as the weather — 
there r 

An odd expression flitted over Mrs, 
Meredith's face — ^the laugh that came with 
such a bitter taste to it and the speech that 
followed, 

** You teach us to prize you at your own 
value, Mr. Talbot" Who knows whether it 
had not been distilled in the crucible of tears, 
years ago ? 

" Nay !" answered the barrister, " remem- 
ber, even Borneo, that pattern lover, had had 
his little predilections before the time came, 
when he wished he was a glove, that he might 
touch Miss Juliet's cheek unreproved — ^no 
doubt, he had had the self-same desire, with 
regard to Miss Rosalind, before." 

Oh human nature I Frailty, if thy name 
is woman. Inconstancy, thy name is man I 
Like measles and whooping cough, we all go 
through the malady, but who dies of it? bahl 
we are oflF our feed for a week, and mauve kid 
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gloves lose their attraction. Next week, we 
are inditing sonnets to a fresh Amelinda, and 
like Swift, who wrote on the paper, containing 
a lock of poor Stella's hair, " Only a woman's," 
are ready to pitch Lucilla's " trash" into the 
fire, to make room for her successor's. Cecilia 
promoted, vice LacUla, who retires. 

Look at Smith at twenty-one, desperately 
in love with Mary Jane. Ten years hence, 
when he meets her, stout and untidy, the 
mother of a large family, will he be tender to 
her memory ? Two to one, he will point her 
out with his riding-whip to his friend, as she 
toils through the park her six children after 
her, with " I say, Jones, old boy, I was sweet 
upon that woman once. Haven't I had an 
escape, by Jove ?" 

It was at Wetzlar Goethe first saw the 
charming Charlotte ; years after, when he 
wrote his autobiography, he thus notices 
Wetzlar : " What occured to me at Wetzlar 
was of no importance, but perhaps it may be 
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more intetestiiig if we glance at the histoiy 
of the Imperial Star Chamber." 

Alas poor Charlotte ! 

Bat to return to the dinner-table, where 
Mr. Talbot's voice still rang load above all 
the otiiers. 

" It will be a treat to hear Teazle," he 
was saying. ^^Heis retained for the prose- 
cation I hear. Won't he make the ladieis 
sob ? Wouldn't miss it for twenty poonds. 
As I go north, I shall take St. Keots on 
my way." 

" Well, the fellow is pretty sore to swing 
fer it) that's one comfort," said Captain Blan- 
tyre, as he complacentiy sipped his daret. 
'' first-iate Lafitte, Mr. Meredith !" 

^^ Isn't it? Got it at a sale the other day 
at Lord Conroy's ; sold at a great bargain. 
Try the twenty port, I can recommend it?" 

Then followed a discussion on wine. Men 
never can meet without talking about wine, 
any more than ladies can without talking 
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about bonnets. They give tongue to other 
subjects for a time, but they soon follow up 
the old scent, and there it is again, wine, 
wine, and still wine. 

And there Lettie had sat listening to all 
this conversation. Well, sorrow is common 
enough in the world, jind though hearts 
don't exactly break in two like china, yet 
they sometimes get a crack across them that 
lasts their whole lives. 

" Young person waiting for me ? Is she 
fropa Hunt's, in Wigmore Street?" 

** Yes, Ma'am, I believe so." 

The butler had met Mrs. Meredith as the 
ladies left the dining-room^ with this announce- 
ment« She went up with her guests to the 
drawing-room, then begged them to excuse 
her for a moment. 

"You are the young person Mrs. Hunt 
promised to send, I suppose," she said, as she 
entered the library, only giving a glance to 
where Lettie sat, with her veil down. "I 
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had better tell you at once, that no one will 
suit my situation who cannot dress hair beau- 
tifully. I never think of having a hair- 
dresser ; and I expect it to be done in the 
newest styles. Unless you think yourself 
competent to do it, say so at once." 

Lettie was so taken by surprise, that be- 
tween that, and the tears that had been 
coming, not sparingly, she could not airticu- 
late a word. 

" How provoking it is of people to send 
persons not up to their business," said Mrs. 
Meredith, impatiently. " It is of no use your 
waiting, you won't suit. You know your 
way out, I suppose?" 

" You are mistaken," at last Lettie got out, 
the words^having vanquished the tears. The 
unmistakeable tones of a lady made Mrs. 
Meredith pause, and looking at her closer, she 
recognized her at once. 

"Miss Dacres, is it possible?" she ex- 
claimed, excessively shocked at her own rude- 
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ness. " I don't know how to apologise suffi- 
ciently, but I was expecting a lady's maid. 
Pray be seated." 

"No, thank you/' said Lettie, standing 
straight up, and steadying herself by the 
table. 

"I am so sorry," began Mrs. Meredith 
again. 

But Lettie cared not for excuses, her heart 
was in something very different, and to the 
point she went at once. 

" Do you know a poor woman of the name 
of Mrs. Paine?" 

*' Mrs. Paine — ^no, I do not." 

" Are you sure ? I am not asking out of 
curiosity." 

Mrs. Meredith thought, then said she 
did remember a needle-woman of that name. 

" It was some months ago ; quite a poor 
person she was." 

" Can you describe her appearance to me ?" 

" Well, I am not in the habit of observing 
that class of person particularly ; but to the 
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best of my belief, she was marked with the 
small-pox, and my maid mentioned to me, she 
was odd and flighty in her manner ; so, of 
course I considered it due to myself and to 
others to forbid her the house." 

" May I ask," said Lettie with subdued ex- 
citement, " how you become acquainted with 
herr 

^* Really, Miss Dacre^, I don't know. Some 
of my people had her in for doing plain 
sewing, so I was not likely to ask much about 
her antecedents." 

" Can you tell me where she is now ?* 

" Haven't the least idea." 

" You have not heard of her for some time, 
then?" 

*' Not for a year or more. I did hear she 
was in distress, and I once sent her some soup 
for dinner, which she refused I so, of course, 
it was all a case of imposition." 

The soup, consisting' of the simple ingre- 
dients of a pint of hot watery flavoured with a 
bone, like the fare' recofnjmended duriiig the 
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famine some time ago, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
to the labouring classes, a pinch of cayenne in 
hot water — ^the imagination must be very 
vivid to call either of these dinner. 

" Can you give me what was her address 
then?'' asked Lettie, feeling as if she had 
touched one link in the chain that was to be 
her guiding clue out of the labyrinth. 

" Indeed I quite forget it/' answered Mrs. 
Meredith, looking very bored at Lettie's per- 
tinacity. 

At any other time the latter would harve 
gone off at a tangent at such symptoms; but 
even the dove will fly in the face of those that 
rob her nest, and Lettie's ^'all'' was that 
moment at stake, and hanging on the success 
of a single throw. So she kept the ground, 
and reiterated an entreaty that Mrs. Meredith 
would try and recollect. 

Mts. Meredith moved to the bell, and rang 
it somewhat impatiently. 

^* S^nd Duval here," shje said to the footman 
who answered it. 
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And a smart French maid in flomiced silk, 
and gold ear-rings soon made her appear- 
ance. 

"Duval, what was the address of Mrs. 
Paine, the woman who came for needle-work 
some time ago ? ' 

" Ah^ madame^ maisje ne me soumens pas^ 
dcmoy 

" Try and recollect.' 

" Madame^ ce n* est pas possible I the ting is 
gone out of my forehead." 

"Have you no idea?" interrupted Lettie, 
with an earnestness that was absolute pain. 

" Ah J Mademoiselle^ non I Qtieje suis hete^ 
par example r* 

" You see," said Mrs. Meredith, to Lettie, 
" it is as I have already intimated to you. I 
can scarcely be expected to carry the adresses 
of all my work-people in my head." 

" C&Z, qtiel emharras^^ ejaculated the lively 
little French-woman her bright eyes and trim 
figure giving the impression of one whose life 
ran upon patent axle-trees, while as for Lettie, 
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the wheels of her chariot were oflF, so no won- 
der it drove heavily. 

"If you only knew/' she began, " of what 
importance it is to me." 

"I wish I could help you/* replied Mrs. 
Meredith. '* There is one possibility that I 
may have kept the address by accident. I 
cannot search for it now, as I have friends 
up-stairs/' (and she looked as if that was quite 
excuse enough,) " but some other time.*' 

" Some other time will scarcely do," said 
Lettie, trembling in her eagerness. " May I 
call for it again to-morrow ?" 

"Or shall I send it you?" 

" No," said Lettie, actually shuddering at 
the possibilities of posts; "I would rather 
come for it. What hour ?" 

"Duval, what time did Marshall and 
Snellgrove say they would send up the 
silks?" 

" At half-past eleven o'clock, madam ; and 
then madame has the dress-maker at twelve." 

" And at half-past I have to give a sitting 

VOL. III. a 
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for my portrait. I fear it will be of no use 
your coming before two." 

Good heavens ! dresses and portraits, were 
they to be set in the balance over against life 
and death? But Lettie said nothing; she 
only got out a stifled " good bye/' and then 
hastened out into the streets, which a sharp 
shower then falling made damp and cold, while 
Mrs. Montague Meredith returned to her guests, 
and mid the light and comfort of her hand- 
some drawing-room, sang pretty songs about 
sadness and sorrow, all mystified into some- 
thing rather pleasant than otherwise, while 
the real article itself, with its unpoetical 
groans, and its unmitigated wretchedness, was 
lost sight of, in the hubbub made about its 
shadow. 
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CHAPTER V. 



IS IT TRUE? 

Lettie woke the next moaning, as she had 
woke many mornings now, till she had almost 
forgotten what it was to wake without it, with 
the heavy sense of some impending evil. Grief 
soon accustoms us to its features, and by the 
time it has been with us a week, it is already 
a feimiliar friend. She was seated at the 
breakfrat-table trying to eat, when the door 
bell rang, and the maid ushered in Algernon 
Giievilld He had a newspaper in his hand, 
which he threw down before Lettie, and with- 
G 2 
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out waiting for any of the common forms of 
civility, said, pointing to a paragraph : 

"Is this true?" 

She took up the paper, which was the St. 
Keofs Mercury of the Srd August, and read : 

" Shocking Murder. — A tragedy, that has 
just occurred at Bassetstoke, has thrown the 
whole neighbourhood into confusion and 
dismay. Mr. Stanhope Vane, the only son 
of Lord Danvers, of Carstairs, in the county 
of Wilts, who was last Thursday to have led 
to the Hymeneal altar the lovely and accom- 
plished daughter of Mr. Boyd, of Ashendown 
(one of our most esteemed gentry), was found 
on the morning of the intended wedding- 
day, dead, in a pool of sea-water, with a 
gun-shot wound in the region of the heart. 
Grave suspicions attach to a certain Mr. 
Vaughan Dacres, who was seen by Policeman 
120 C, in the neighbourhood of Bassetstoke on 
the evening before the discovery of the body. 
What can be the motive for this black act, 
that has thrown two families into deepest 
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mourning and has made a member of one a 
widowed bride, it is impossible to calculate. 
There is a rumour that jealousy is the cause, 
and there seems some plausibility for believing 
it. Great praise is due to Policeman 120 C, 
for the promptitude with which he has acted 
all through the aflfair. We trust, before long, 
the mystery in which the whole matter is 
enveloped, will be cleared up by the searching 
finger of the law." 

Lettie had scarcely glanced her eye down 
this paragraph, when Greville threw down 
another piece of paper before her. It was a 
subpoena to Algernon Greville to attend as 
witness on the trial of Vaughan Dacres, on 
the 22nd of August, at the County Court of 
Keots. 

" What does it all mean ? " said Greville, 
looking perfectly bewildered. 

" Have you heard nothing of this ?" asked 
Lettie with trembling lips. 

"Nothing. This paper was sent me at 
Lausanne, by whom I know not. I came back 
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at once direct, arrived last nigHt, and as I 
go tlirough the streets home, a man served 
me with this." 

" It is true," faltered Lettie— " trae, that he 
is so accused," 

'' Good heavens 1 and the facts ?" 

She told him what she knew. 

" Cursed piece of knavery," was all he 
said, when she h?id finished. 

" No," said Lettie with more justice, " ap- 
pearances are against him." 

" Confound appearances." 

''Hushr 

" He do such a dirty action ! What I way- 
lay a man, and shoot him dead as a dog. 
Whoever dares accuse him of murder, I say, 
lies in his throat !" 

Lettie shuddered. How the outspoken 
words of the man came crashing down on the 
quivering nerves of the woman, tearing them 
like so many swords. 

" What are you doing here ?" Greville con- 
tinued. 
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She felt the implied reproof, and winced a 
little at its injustice. 

" I came up to London to try to trace out 
the person I told you of, who was present at 
the meeting of Vaughan and the other — '' 

"Well?'' 

" I fancy I have got a clue — ^but I don't 
know." 

" Surely you are never trusting to your 
own exertions ! You should put it into the 
hands of the police." 

Greville in his anxiety for the brother, 
passed over the anguish of the sister. 

Lettie's quiet " I have done so," told nothing 
of her own suffering, and his instinct did not 
supply the lack. 

"No result yet?" 

"None." 

It came like a knell to her own hopes to 
have to say it out. Greville turned and 
walked the room again, then stopped before 
her. 

" What shall you do if this attempt fails ?" 
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" Try an advertisement in the Times." 

"What will you say r 

She looked at him with a blank look that 
said how every new idea found it hard to 
gain a footing in her troubled mind. 

" Here, I'll shew you," he seized a piece of 
paper, and began writing. 

" Bassetstoke. — Should this meet the eye of 
the woman who saw the encounter between 
two gentlemen on Wednesday, the 31st ultimo, 
she is implored to state all she knows of the 
matter." 

" Will this do, Miss Dacres?" 

" Scarcely, if she is insane as Vaughan says 
she is ; of what use would it be ?" 

" Put it so then." 

" Twenty pounds reward. — Missing — 
Whereas a woman, pitted with small pox, 
WjBak in intellect, and wearing a handker- 
chief tied over her head, was last seen 
in the neighbourhood of Bassetstoke, 

shire, on the night of Wednesday, the 

30th ultimo. Whoever can give information 
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respecting her present address, shall receive 
the above reward. 

" Can't you join the two ?" 

"So? Bassetstoke, — -Should this meet the 
eye of the woman who saw the encounter be- 
tween two gentlemen, on Wednesday night, 
the 31st ultimo, at Bassets toke, she is im- 
plored to state all she knows of the matter. 
Any person able to give information respect- 
ing the present address of the aforesaid 
woman will be liberally rewarded. Address, 
H. Tupper, Esq., 27, High Street, St. Keots ; or 
Thomas Jones, Esq., Fig Tree Court, Temple. 

" Whose is the last address ?" 

" My own lawyer's. It is best to have a 
lawyer in the business. His is a practised 
hand, whereas you or I might be sold every 
moment." 

" Thank you, you are very kind. I hopc^, 
however the address I get to-day from Mrs. 
Meredith may be of use." 

" I doubt it, so many months back. Bettef 
put all irons in the fire." 

G 5 
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"Oh, yes." 

"But Miss Dacres, I must say, I don't lay 
the stress on finding this woman that you do. 
If found even, what use ? Had she seen the 
two part — then, indeed ! Though even so, of 
what avail is a maniac's evidence, and that 
she indubitably is? It won't hold good in 
courts of law." 

" Is it not possible," said Lettie, hesitat- 
ingly, " she herself might have fired the 
shot?" 

** Nothing more improbable ! A mad wo- 
man like that, who can scarcely be supposed 
to know how to handle a gun? Then, remem- 
ber, Dacres saw her leave the spot before he 
did. Had it been the reverse, there might 
have been some plausibility in the idea. As 
it is, I fear you are leaning on a broken 
reed." 

True enough, but why tell her so ? Was 
her hope so buoyant that it could bear being 
dashed by another's despaur ? . But the man's 
heart remembered none of these things. 
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*' How is Dacres himself?" continued Gre- 
ville. 

Lettie withdrew her hands from her face 
to say " He bears it well — ^nobly/' 

" As he must everything that comes to him 
to bear. Oh, Miss Dacres, you cannot tell 
my loss — ^if they should convict him." 

" Hush, hush, don't speak so I I can't bear 
it ;" broke from her, with a smothered cry ; 
but it did not reach as h,r as Greville, for he 
still went on — 

" He has been the best of brothers to you, 
but to me he has been more. He saved me 
once, body and soul. Did you ever hear the 
story?" 

" No," said Lettie. She would gladly have 
been spared its recital. Just as a costly jewel 
has slipped from our hands into the bottom- 
less sea, panegyrics in praise of it are painful. 
Time must have put a space between us and 
our lost treasures, before we can bear to ^um 
up their merits. But GreviUe longed to allay 
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his grief with his tongue, and Lettie had still 
room in her heart for pity. 

** What was it?" she asked. 

*^ It was just after my brother Hugh died. 
I was left alone in London. I fell into bad 
ways, was soon deep in debt, and at last was 
sued for a bill I had no means of paying. I 
had had many gay acquaintances. Mends they 
called themselves, but as soon as they saw 
how things stood, they wished me good morn- 
ing. But your brother — ^he, who was least 
able to do it, came forward and paid it, only 
making one condition — that I should never get 
into debt again. 1 never have. He saved me 
just as I was sliding down to destruction. Oh, 
Miss Dacres, he may be very much to you, 
but he cannot be to you what he is to me." 

Every one seemed to take that as a matter- 
of-course. Adelaide undervalued Lettie's 
love for her brother, so did his friend. They 
both seemed to think her position was to stand 
on one side and pity them, she having no 
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need to be pitied herself. Yet a few months, 
and Adelaide Boyd, out of the many ad-?- 
mirers sighing round her, will choose out 
another idol, and Algernon Greville, in the 
sweet smiles of wife and children, will some 
day forget the fiiend who was once as his 
own soul ; while Lettie Dacres, as she walks 
through life, in the autumn sunshine of old 
maidenhood, will keep that place in her heart 
empty, which her brother once filled, and go 
down to the grave constant to the memory of 
a first and only love. 

" I wish he had never left me," pursued 
Greville, " then all this might have been pre- 
vented." 

" Mr. Greville, there is one part of the mat- 
ter I don't clearly understand — when did he 
leave you?" 

" About a fortnight or so ago." 

"Did he tell you why?" 

" Not he ; he seemed much as usual. I 
might have fancied once or twice there was a 
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screw loose somewhere, but he was not a man 
you could ask." 

"No/' 

" I have an idea his sudden departure had 
something to do with a letter I had from a 
friend of mine when we were at Chamounix. 
It is only an idea, however." 

" What are your grounds?" 

" Well, in fact there was some gossip about 
Miss Boyd in it." 

" May I inquire what it was ?" 

" If you particularly wish it, Miss Dacres." 

" I should like to know it, if you can tell 
me without implicating anyone else.'* 

" Well, after all, it wasn't anything so very 
dreadful. It seems there was a bet laid by 
Mr. Stanhope Vane, between himself and 
some of the fast set at his club, that he could 
have Miss Boyd for the asking. He is re- 
ported to have said that she should be his 
wife six week^s from that time. The bet 
would have been won, I believe," 
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" What had that to do with Vaughan ? you 
did not teU him?" 

" I did ; why should I thiixk he had any 
particular interest in it ?" 

" No." 

" He made no remark, only asked to see 
the letter ; and next morning he told me he 
was obliged to return to London, on busi- 
ness." 

"Did he give you any reason?" 

" None, but I guess it." 

"What?" 

'' I think he did not know how soon the 
wedding was to be — ^your last letter to him 
did not arrive till he had left— rand he went to 
warn Miss Boyd what sort of man he was she 
had chosen. More fool he." 

"No," and Lettie's grey; eyes actually 
flashed fire, " it was very generous." 

" And very useless. What she did, she did 
with her eyes open." 

" I don't care," said Lettie, almost passion- 
ately. "He did his duty." 
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** At a dear price." 

" What does that matter — right is right, all 
the world over." 

" Well, Miss Dacres, I confess I thought him 
more sensible. Did he think it right to say 
what he knew ; why not do it through you ?" 

" I can't hear him spoken of so," said 
Lettie, trembling. " He is too brave a spirit 
to count the cost. What he thinks right 
he will do, come what may/' 

" I know that ; don't think I mean other- 
wise ; and, oh, Miss Dacres, forgive his friend 
who cannot forgive him for having put himself 
into such jeopardy." 

His voice almost broke down, and he 
turned to the window to hide his feelings. 
Through the open casement the sweet scent 
of the jasmine came floating in, the jasmine 
that Vaughan Dacres might never see again ; 
and that thread of association landed him in 
the prison where his Mend awaited his sen- 
tence. He groaned and covered his face with 
his hands. 
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Lettie's hand was laid on his arm. 

" Do not be unhappy ; I think he will be 
spared to us yet." 

"I cannot hope, it is idle." 

" I do not hope, I trust." 

Greville made a gesture as if that was the 
last thing he could do. 

" All will be well, indeed it will. Every- 
thing is for the best. We have God's promise 
for it.'' 

In sunshine hours Greville had believed in 
the power of the lightning conductor, he forgot 
it now in the storm. 

" The laws of nature must march on," he 
said gloomily, " though it crush out lives in 
course." 

Lettie knew nothing about the laws of 
nature ; she knew a great deal about the laws 
of Providence. 

" God is good," she said clasping her hands, 
and looking straight up into the clear blue 
sky ; " I am not afraid." 

Algernon Greville was by way of being 
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religious — at least, when he heard beautifiil 
music and saw fine scenery, then his heart 
would swell, and tears would eddy up to his 
eyes, and he thought that religion. But such 
faith as Lettie had, faith that takes hold of 
the garment-fold of God, and keeps it there, 
though suns of systems, and systems of suns 
are cracking in the doom of death around, is 
another thing. He looked at her and won- 
dered. 

" Mr. Greville, you must remember one 
point. These facts may tell against Vaughan 
on the trial. I mean his leaving Switzerland 
on seeing that letter.*' 

" I am an ass — I never thought of that." 

" You must keep it out of sight, if you can 
truthfully." 

"And if I cannot r 

" Tell the truth," was all she said. 

He took her hand and kissed it almost re- 
verently, then seized his hat and went out. 
She ran after him, to ask supposing her 
mission to Mrs. Meredith should be resultless. 
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would he see the advertisement was put in the 
Times 9 

He promised, ashamed at having not 
thought of it himself. He had been apt to 
consider Lettie Dacres as not many removes 
from an idiot, often speaking of her as " that 
sister of Dacres, a good little body enough, 
but not a word to say for herself." He had 
come expecting to find her in hysterics — ^he 
found her instead with her plan of operations 
arranged — she herself calm and steady. These 
gentle, quiet women, shew so little character, 
and have so much I 

Long before two o'clock, she was on her 
way to Mr. Meredith's. Her timid knock at 
the door, and enquiry, "Is Mrs. Meredith 
at home ?" brought the unexpected answer : 
" Not at home." And the footman was going 
to shut the door summarily. 

" But Mrs. Meredith appointed me to come 
here to-day at two o'clock," said Lettie, 
anxiously. "Are you sure she is not at 
home?" 
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" She is this moment gone out in the 
carriage, ma'am/' 

" Did she leave no message for me ?" 

" None, ma'am." 

" Could I see the lady's maid ?" 

The footman looked doubtful for a moment, 
then said, he would go and see. He closed 
the door, and Lettie sat down on a chair in 
the hall, while he went to summon her. Soon 
a rustling ' of silk indicated the approach of 
the most important person in Mrs. Meredith's 
establishment, and the French woman, smart 
and trim, just as if she had stepped out of a 
bandbox, stood before* Lettie, with her pale 
anxious face, and garments of no Parisian cut. 

" Mademoiselle^ que veHtt-ellef^ 

" Mademoiselle" only wanted one thing — 
the address of the person she had enquired 
about last night. 

^''Madame n^ est pas chez ellef^ 

Lettie said she knew that, but was there no 
message left for her. Mrs. Meredith had told 
her to call to-day at two. 
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" del 1 Madame^ V avail ouhlit sans doute.^^ 

There was no doubt of that Lettie thought 
too, but it did not seem to pacify her, as the 
lady's maid evidently expected it should. 

" Is there any chance of my seeing her, if 
I wait till she returns?" 

" Q?iel embarrasl Madame ne rement pas 
chez elle aujourd ^TiuL She is gone for to see 
the pictures — tiens^ comment tsUce qy!on Us 
appelle f 

" What pictures T 

" Q^^J^ suis hke^ par exemple! Thomas, 
what for you call the place ?" 

" Royal Academy,'* answered the footman, 
grinning at her mixed dialogue, then* turning 
to Lettie, he said : — 

*' Missus does not return to-day, ma'am. 
She goes down with master to Sydenham at 
four o'clock, and stays till Monday." 

Lettie started up in desperation. " You 
are sure Mrs. Meredith has gone to the Royal 
Academy ?" 

" Mais oui^^ said the lady's maid. 
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Lettie said she was sorry to have giYen so 
much trouble, went out, and set ofiP at once in 
the direction of Trafalgar Square. She might 
find Mrs. Meredith there, if she did not, three 
whole days were entirely lost It never struck 
her that ladies scarcely go to these show- 
places alone. If it had, it would have made 
no difference. Her brother^s life lay in her 
hands. What mattered the fripperies of 
fiishion, and the cobwebs of custom ? Some 
kind of instinct led her on blindly through 
the labyrinth of streets, as she walked on with 
an undeviating step, and absorbed expression 
of countenance, her life and her interests flow- 
ing away in a straight channel from those of 
the passers by, whose garments brushed hers, 
whose eyes looked into her £Etce--one point 
of contact, and preterhit nihil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE SCENT. 

It was the last day of the Exhibition — the 
Royal Academy closed on the morrow, so there 
were many people there. Some with eye- 
glass and mauve-kid coloured gloves, who 
had just lounged in " to do the thing** once 
more, and others who had come with loving, 
lingering lips, to taste the farewell sweets of 
a favourite painting — a painting that had 
passed into their lives, and become an influence. 
Do we know what it is to live much amongst 
paiiitinigs ? It is a life of itself. Some paint- 
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ings are a constant inspiration ; thej send the 
blood in quicker currents through the veins 
and for the time modify the whole being. 
Others open a window in the soul, and let the 
free air of God's world blow through all the 
corridors of existence. It maj be neither 
grandeur of subject, nor beauty of handling 
that does it — rather is it something that is a 
hint and suggestion of other themes, and far- 
off waters, where the Soul maj slake her 
thirst for evermore. It is a given text on 
which she hangs a sermon and preaches to 
herself thoughts more eloquent than words, 
and feelings deeper than either. 

Lettie paid her shilling and went in. What 
to her were all the miracles of form and 
colour ? They were mute — a dead language 
to which she had lost the key, for our mood of 
mind is the lens through which we look at 
objects, and it interprets them for us. It 
is the medium through which we hear and see 
that makes the quality of sight and sound. 

No wonder then that Lettie gazed in a kind 
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of dream, and like Gallic, not only cared for 
none of these things, but understood none of 
them either. Bright sunny pictures hung on 
the walls — pictures saturated with sunlight, 
with skies such as earth has never S3en, clear 
as crystal calm as heaven, and seas with all 
the earthly element left out, like the sea of 
glass mingled with fire of the Apocalyptic 
vision. 

Interspersed with them were battle-pieces, 
with the clang of the trumpet pealing through 
them, ftiU of storm and victory. Dead — dead 
— the tired soul within her, shrunk shudder- 
ing away from these. Where was victory, 
when hope lay a corpse ? Where struggle, 
when struggle was in vain ? Then there 
were others, sprawling masses of naked clay. 
Graceless women twisting themselves into 
ungraceful contortions. These revolted her 
pure mind as neither good nor beautiful. 
Portraits too, were there in abundance, all the 
women bright-eyed snow-throated beauties — 
all the men dashed with the heroic element. 

VOL. III. H 
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Lettie gazed at these last, and wondered 
for an instant where all those regal beings 
came firom — ^recognising not good honest 
Smith, motherly Mrs. Smith, and flirty, flashy 
Miss Smith, in these gods and goddesses that 
seemed more fit for Olympus, than for 
Tybumia and places of that ilk. Be 
consoled — oh, great company of Smith! 
Baphael's peerless Madonna was merely 
the idealised portrait of a peasant-woman, 
who sat one evening, brown and tired, at her 
cottage door. We should have passed her by, 
noting only the not over clean diess, and the 
marks of toQ on* face and hands. Grenins 
spiritualised the fact, and made it a poem. So 
in every man, woman, and duld, there is a 
possible angel. 

Some such vague impressions passed 
through Lettie^s mind, and rested it a 
little. Nature is healiog in her offices. 
Have we never remarked when a great pain 
is pressing on us, how she takes us in her 
arms, and luUs us to sleep with her synqp of 
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poppies. She reduces the mind to a blank, 
and we interest ourselves about the colour of 
a ribbon and the shape of a shoe-tie ; — the 
next moment the tide of grief sets in again, 
but new strength comes with it also. 

So Lettie soon took up her burthen where 
she had left it, and began to look for the person 
she had come to seek. A lady redolent of 
fashions and flounces, standing in the midst of 
a group, gave her the impression of Mrs. 
Meredith. With a little cry of relief, she 
hurried up to her, and was undeceived by 
the sharp face that. turned round and the acid 
voice that begged her to be so good as not to 
stand on her dress. Then she gave chase to 
a pink bonnet and black lace shawl ; but 
when the pink bonnet turned its front towards 
her, and addressed a lady near, with "Mamma, 
is not this a lovely picture?" the sunny 
hair and bright eyes proclaimed not Mrs. 
Meredith, but a happy-faced girl, whom 
life had burnt no lessons into as yet. 

Tired out at last, Lettie gave up the search, 
H 2 
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and sat down on one of the benches in the 
centre of the room. Opposite to her hung a 
large picture ; as a whole feeble, its details 
were good. It represented a wreck, and 
out of the confused mass of figures clinging 
together on the deck, stared one fece with the 
eyes of despair and the utter hopelessness of 
hope written in them. Next to this figure, 
two sailors were drawing up a man from his 
watery grave. Their stolid, business-like 
face contrasted strangely with that of a woman, 
who stood by watching them, as with arms 
uplifted, her lips seemed to shriek through the 
canvass — " Drowned ! drowned !" 

It went through to Lettie's heart, and clove 
it with a kindred pain. Near this painting 
hung another, called " The Missing One." A 
boat long since given up for lost, had returned 
— its crew safe and sound, save one. A 
woman present, after giving a hasty glance, 
ascertains this fact— her husband is missing— 
and she sinks down on a stone apart fix)m the 
others, with a face of dumb anguish— ^yes 
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and heart shut down over an infinity of pain. 
Who shall say whether the dumb agony of 
that one stricken heart there, was not louder 
than the hundred voices round her, rending 
the very air with acclamations ? Somehow it 
reminded Lettie of herself — ^that day in the 
Eoyal Academy. Every one looked so hap- 
py. Life seemed such an easy thing to them, 
while to her it came in such gasps of suffer- 
ing. Paris kid-boots enclosing their feet, while 
hers were bleeding and bare. A flash of a 
bright silk dress suddenly caught her eye, 
surely that amplitude of skirt and flounce 
could belong to no one but Mrs. Meredith? 
She was on the track instantly, and soon 
found herself on the edge of a knot of people, 
who were gathered round a picture at one 
comer of the room. The subject was called 
"The lovers parting." Very affecting, at 
least the carpet was well drawn, the curtains, 
very like damask, and the lady's dress very 
like satin. As for the lady herself, she had had 
time to arrange her hair in a very compli- 
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cated fashion, no ring, or brooch forgotten. 
And the fece ? well any day we may see a 
truer poem, when Betty, the housemaid, parts 
with her dear Jim, who is gone away to the 
wars. At least, she will do him so much 
honour, as not to remember to put on her best 
cap, and will have a good cry, though it does 
make her eyes red. 

Lettie made her way through a group, and 
there, a few paces in front of her, stood Mrs. 
Meredith. She was too intent descanting on 
the painting to see Lettie, whose efforts to 
gain her attention were in vain. 

"Is it not charming?" she was saying to 
Mr. Talbot, who was with her. " The ren- 
dering of the lace on the sleeves is just 
perfection." 

"Yes," he replied; "but, Mrs. Meredith, 
you know more about paintings than I do ; 
what is it meant to represent ? Is the man 
cross, or sorry, which ? for the life of me, I 
can't make out." 

" HeY^tic ! He is going to seek ' the bubble 
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reputation ' at the cannon s mouth. She would 
keep him back from danger. The syren sings, 
but sings in vain." 

" ITien he ought to be made a K.C.B., fol- 
lowing the usual precedent, because he doesn't 
deserve it." 

"For shame! See what he gives up for 
glory I" 

" A hot-headed youth ! Much better follow 
Dry den's advice, in Alexander's feast : — 

'Lovely Thais stands beside thee; 
Take the goods the gods provide thee.' 

Here is a pretty young lady, dressed a ravir^ 
ready to pay him every little attention. Why 
not let her?" 

" Ah, Mr. Talbot," sighed Mrs. Meredith, 
who had gone in for the sentimental dodge 
that afternoon, " where would be his duty to 
his country?" 

"Bah! Duty to your country! that is a 
myth. Men don't fight from that reason, 
trust me. It is the combative principle in 
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man that wants vent that makes them fight 
If it was a recognized thing that we should 
cut each other's throats every time it rained, 
we should do it as systematically as we now 
do every time there is war/' 

"What a doctrine!" 

" Don't expect you to believe it, Mrs. Mere- 
dith ; ladies always take the heroic view. I 
daresay, now, you think the young man in 
Longfellow's poem, * Excelsior,' a hero?" 

" To be sure I do." 

" Well, I call him a fool. He might have 
been uncommonly jolly at the bottom of the 
mountain. But, no, he won't have it at any 
price, and goes * bellowing up it,' and gets 
firozen to death for his pains. My verdict is, 
* serve him right.' " 

" Be quiet ^ith your heresies ; let me enjoy 
the pictured parting of these two lovers in 
peace, li is so touching ! " 

Yet there was one unthought of at her side, 
enduring such suffering as would have made 
that pictured pain seem dim. How one heart 
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may contain a whole poem — idylls of peace, 
and songs of passion, the war shout, and the 
death hymn I Lettie's trembling voice, how- 
ever, and common-place words, told no such 
grand tale ; they only said : 

"May I speak to you a moment, if you 
please?" 

Mrs. Meredith turned round, the lorgnette 
with which she was examining the picture still 
in her hand, her polite stare saying, " Who 
are you, pray ?" then, recognising Lettie, the 
company smile leapt at once to its place, and 
she was all white teeth and graciousness. 

" Miss Dacres, how d'ye do ? Quite well I 
hope ? But you are looking so charming, that 
I need not ask." 

This was her stereotyped mode of address, 
and it generally answered ; it put her ac- 
quaintance in good humour with her and 
with themselves. Experience of the use of sofl 
sawder, made her always lay it on thick. This 
time, however, it failed, both as ointment and 
H 5 
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emollient. Lettie, like Othello, kept to the 
handkerchief, and asked onlj for the address. 

"The address? Oh, I remember 1 You 
came for the address of some milliner, I 
believe/' 

"Some milliner 1'' Lettie could have 
shrieked. 

" It was not that," she said, hoarsely. " It 
was a person of the name of Paine, whose 
residence I wanted to know. You promised 
to look for it." 

" I am very sorry ; really I quite forgot it 
But you would forgive me if you knew how 
many things I have to think about." 

Of course she had. Was there not a great 
question pending as to whether her moire 
antique, colour rose cMrie^ was to be made up 
with sleeves h la Heine or a la jardinikr^^ 
and Madame Elise had sent her home a per- 
fect fright of a bonnet 1 How could anyone 
be expected to remember the needs of her 
fellow-creatures when the heavy pressure of 
such anxieties lay on her mind. 
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Lettie tried to speak calmly as she said, " It 
is very essential to me to have it to-day if 
possible." 

" Really/' said Mrs. Meredith, almost pet- 
tishly, " I did not think it could be a matter 
of so much importance. Such a trifle, a day 
more or less, what could it signify ?" 

So it is in this world. One man's life hangs 
upon a thing that another man calls a trifle. 
How many a blessing, how many a pain 
comes to us from a careless hand — a hand that 
throws down stones before us and knows not 
they are pearls, or that gives flowers and sees 
not that they are full of thorns ! 

" I thought I told you," said Lettie, with a 
slight sharpening of the voice that she could 
not help; '4t signifies a great deal ; if you 
only knew how much you would be more 
merciful, indeed you would." 

" I am very sorry," began Mrs. Meredith, 
really vexed ; " I ought to have remembered. 
But, stay ; by some good Juck I may have 
written it down in some comer of my pocket- 
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book. I have a habit of putting all kinds of 
odds and ends in there — ^though I fear not." 

She took out the book and began searching 
its contents. Memoranda fluttered out — ad- 
dresses of dressmakers and confectioners, 
where a good man-cook was to be had, the 
names of some new songs, &c., — all matters 
of great importance in Mrs. Meredith's world 
— ^in Lettie's, null and void. 

" I have it/' she exclaimed, " how lucky ! 
Mrs. Paine, 5, Myers Street, Pentonville. 
That must be the same person." 

Lettie stretched out her hand eagerly for 
the address, thanked her, and was gone. 

"Jfa/oz!" said Mr. Talbot, looking after 
her. " What an energetic young lady ; quite 
takes away one's breath." 

" Busy pewhaphs," suggested Captain Blan- 
tyre, who, being one of Mrs. Meredith's 
party, had sauntered up in time to see Lettie's 
sudden exit. " Can't for the life of me think 
what that feels like." 

" That is a new sensation still left to you to 
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feel/' returned Mr. Talbot, " what a pleasure 
you have to come. As for the damsel, she is 
on wedding thoughts intent, no doubt. Gha- 
cun h son go^t^ but her Damon can't have 
any taste for the sublime and beautiful." 

In the meantime Lettie was jolting through 
the busy streets in a cab. At Myers Street 
she got out, and dismissed the vehicle. It 
was a narrow, dirty street, infested with a 
hybrid set, half beggars, half thieves. At 
any other time she would have been terrified 
out of her wits to be there alone, but now, the 
one idea in her mind jostled out all other 
thoughts, bounded its horizon and left no 
room for fear. 

At the open door of the house No. 5, a 
heavy, hulking-looking man was smoking. 

She stopped, and asked if Mrs. Paine lived 
there. 

" Never heard on sich a person." 

" Did she not lodge here some time ago ?" 

" Can't say." 

" Is there no one here who could tell me ?" 
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"Don't know.'' 

"Waiyou let me pass?" 

For the man stood right in the door way. 
He looked at her for a moment, then said 
with a wink : — 

" Are ye good for a pint, Missus ?" 

Lettie was too frightened to withhold the 
sixpence, which she dropped into his hand. 

" Tip ns another tizzy thin, and I'll dhrink 
your health inthirely." 

"No," said Lettie, trying hard not to shew 
her fear. " Let me pass." 

"Well, fair play's a jewel. Holloa!" he 
said calling out to the land-lady — " here's a 
lady asking afker your lodgers." 

A thin, sharp-faced woman made her ap- 
pearance. 

" Can't you holler a little louder, Dan Con- 
ner — pity you don't take a little more care of 
that throat of your'n." 

" Have you had a woman of the name of 
Paine lodging with you lately?" interposed 
Lettie. 
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" Mercy on ub, you don't think I takes the 
trouble to remember the names of all my 
lodgers — if they pays reg'lar I takes my 
money, and asks no questions/* 

" You would do me a great kindness, if you 
would try and recollect in this case/' said 
Lettie, enforcing her demand with a half- 
crown," 

" What does the lady want to know T said 
a girl coming forward, dirty and slip-shod, 
but with a mild expression of face, 

Lettie answered for herself. 

" Has there been a person of the name of 
Mrs. Paine lodging here lately T 

"Was, but she's gone." 

"What was she like.'' 

" A bit queerish at times, and oncommon 
pitted with the pox." 

Lettie restrained her excitement, and said 
in words as quiet as she could make them :— : 

" Where is she living now ?" 

"Lor bless you, don't know more than 
Adam." 
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" When did she leave here ?" 

"Six months come Michaelmas. Went 
down to the north, I take it." 

" You don't know the place?" 

" Not I — shouldn't be surprised if it was 
Yorkshire, or might be Cornwall." 

Poor Lettie; the clue had snapt in her 
hand again — the scent was lost, and there 
was no means of trying back. A few more 
fruitless questions, with equally fruitless 
answers. She paid the girl for the informa- 
tion that was of no use, and retm-ned home. 
Her heart almost gave way that night, as in 
the growing twilight she sat by herself, in 
the room once made joyous by the presence of 
her brother. But, as Goethe says, " We see 
not through the tactics of the campaign, 
till the campaign itself is over." Trials 
are not ends, any more than gymnas- 
tics, or dumb-bells. We put the youth 
through a course of the latter, not that he 
may be climbing poles, and lifting weights 
all his life. We want to develope power, as 
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we apply fire to coal to develope heat. The 
force once gained, there it is ready for any 
emergency. So it is with trial, it gives a man 
mental muscle — then, when the muscle comes, 
the trial goes. Why? Because we have 
grown up to it, and the man laughs at the 
child's pain. It was no child's pain, however, 
just then to Lettie. Neither will it seem so, 
till she has floated out into the great Sea of 
Eternity — then will she see and recognize her 
teachers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DESPAIR. 

" I TELL you I'll be contented with nothing 
less, blood for blood, that is the old law — 
God's and man's too." 

So spoke Lord Danvers, as he and Mr. 
Boyd sat together the Sunday before the trial 
of Vaughan Dacres came on, in the library at 
Ashendown. They were no Sunday thoughts 
those, and Mr. Boyd could not help a slight 
shudder, as he answered, remembering old 
ties : 

" There is nothing but circumstantial evi- 
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dence to go upon — juries don't generally 
convict on that." 

" But they shall convict/' said the old man 
with lips and hands trembling with that eager 
thirst for vengeance that had become a pas« 
sion. " Eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth, 
shall it less be, life for a life. Men cannot be 
so iniquitous." 

Mr. Boyd made no reply, but only rose to 
close the window. A white face glanced on 
him as he did so and Adelaide's . black dress 
fluttered through the laurels. She passed on 
quickly by the smooth green lawns, set with 
groupings of flower-beds in coloured masses 
through the shrubberies till she came to where 
they ended in a moor that commanded a good 
view of the sea. Frederick was there walking 
up and down with a cigar in his mouth. 

" I want to speak to you," said Adelaide, 
with a quick, hurried utterance, putting her 
arm into his. " No, don't sit down, I can't 
be stilly I must walk." 

"What is it?" 
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" Do you know how tliey are plotting yon- 
der?" 

"WTior 

" My father and Lord Danvers are merci- 
less ! They are bent on convicting him. Oh, 
it is too cruel !" 

" It is not cruelty but justice." 

"Justice!" Adelaide set her teeth and 
almost shrieked the word, " I say Vaughan 
Dacres is innocent." 

" That may be your opinion." 

" Don't talk to me. You know he is." 

" I hnow nothing about it. I own I don't 
thmk he is guilty." 

" Then why don't you say so out boldly ! 
Were I you, would I stand here and think, I 
would act I" 

"Oh! yes, of course. Easy enough to 
talk." 

" Yes, and easy enough to clasp a man's 
hand as his friend!!, before trouble comes, and 
when it does, turn your back on him. Oh, 
what a pitiful thing man is I" 
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" Take care !" said Frederick, grasping her 
wrist, " you may go too far." 

"Frederick," and Adelaide put her hand 
on his shoulder, and looked up into his face 
with tender eyes, " It is not so long since you 
and I were children together. Can't you be 
more merciful?" 

" What am I to do ?" he answered help- 
lessly. " The law of the land has got him into 
its power. What can I do against that?' 

" Try and soften my father ; persuade him 
to prevail on Lord Danvers to give up his re- 
venge." 

"You don't know what you are talking 
about, Adelaide. It is a public matter, not a 
private one; the Crown prosecutes, remember." 

" I don't care. You might improve things." 

"Not a jot." 

Adelaide seated herself on a bench and hid 
her face on her knees — " There, go, you won't 
help me." 

Frederick stood irresolute; he was sorry 
and angry, both at the same time. 
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" What do you wait for?" she said, lifting 
up her face again — " Go, finish your cigar, 
and think of the pleasure you will soon have 
of seeing the utmost penalty of the law 
wreaked upon one with whom you have 
clasped hands a hundred times, and called 
cousin and brother/' 

" Girl!'' exclaimed Frederick, with clenched 
teeth, " do you consider it a womanly thing 
thus to flaunt your feeling for one who is 
accused of murdering your betrothed husband, 
in every one's eyes ?" 

** It is false." 

** It is true, I say." 

" And if it were, is it a manly thing to 
taunt me with it ? Oh, the generosity of you 
menl" 

" You drive me to it," said Frederick, half 
siilky, half ashamed. " Fm willing enough 
to do anything in reason, but you let fly so at 
a fellow;" he took out his pocket-handker- 
chief to wipe his perplexed forehead, and 
there fell to the ground a slip of paper. It 
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fluttered to Adelaide's feet, and she stooped to 
take it up. 

'^ Don't/' cried Frederick ; " give it to me," 
and his hand closed on hers, which held the 
paper.^ • 

" I caught sight of my own name ; what 
right have you to keep it from me ? Let go 
your hold." 

" I will not," said Frederick, still keeping 
his hand firmly on that ot his sister. "Do 
you want to put your own eyes out ?" 

" You treat me like a baby. I wUl see." 

" Have your way then, and much good may 
it do you." 

He unclosed his hand, there lay the slip of 
paper in hers — a subpoena to Adelaide Mary 
Boyd, to appeiar as witness od the trial of 
Vaughan Dacres, on Friday, the 22nd of 
August, at the county court of the town of St. 
Keots. It lay in her hand, that slip of paper, 
and a marble figure she sat looking at it ; 
then there arose a faint moan, and she col- 
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lapsed suddenly into a crouching position on 
the ground, looking out with dreary blank 
expression over the cruel sea. Bright, with 
its treacherous face lay that sea, cooing in its 
caverns a soft song, while the sabbath bell 
called with silver tongue to the evening ser- 
vice, the sunset banner hung out rich and 
glowing in the western sky, and God's hand 
was over all. 

" Don't look like that," Frederick said at 
last, after he had fidgetted about for some 
time. ** You know I told you you had bet- 
ter not see, but you would." 

(Sublime tact, that eases the sore by stick- 
ing a dagger into it.) 

Adelaide answered not^ and Frederick, at 
his wits' end, hailed the sight of Captain Lyn- 
wood, coming along the lower walk, with 
rapture. He swung himself down to him, 
and remarked with Spartan brevity and gloom 
" I've put my foot in it." 

"What's up now?" 
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" Just like my luck. Adelaide has got hold 
of that confounded subpoena, and there she 
sits, looking at it, won't speak nor anything." 

" A clever hand you to let her." 

" Couldn't help it ; besides, after all, she 
must know it sooner or later, so where's the 
odds?" 

"Where is she?" 

" Sitting up there on the walk. Hang it, 
it makes one feel no end of queer." 

" Don't be sentimental," answered Captain 
Lynwood, in a gruff tone, to prevent himself 
from being the same. " What is to be done ? 
I fear I can be of no use." 

" Try, do, there's a good fellow. I don't 
understand how to take women. If they were 
horses now — " 

Captain Lynwood good naturedly threw 
away his cigar, and mounted the breach. To 
say he would rather have stormed a battery 
bristling with guns, is not too strong. A 
woman's tears always non-plus a man ; like 
the cutting off of Samson's hair, they take all 
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the strength out of him, and he who was un- 
manageable as a lion before, becomes tractable 
as a lamb. 

Oh ye Delilahs ! who having found wherein 
a man's weakness lieth, use your own weapon 
of strength so mercilessly. 

In a few moments Captain Lynwood was 
back again. 

" A decided bad case, Fred — ^better go for 
Lucy, or one of them and they can cry over 
one another, and that may bring her round. 
I say, Fred," he continued, looking down and 
tapping his boot. " How she takes on about 
that fellow." 

" The rascal I" Frederick could not help say- 
ing. 

" Come, he did not behave badly to her." 

"Well, no he didn't. He asked her plain, 
and fair. She said no. Heaven knows why, 
if she cared for him — but there is no under- 
standing these women. Here come Lucy 
and Henrietta, just when we wanted them." 

The two sisters were on their way to church, 
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and Mrs. Lynwood had come to see if her hus- 
band would join them. A few words from 
him explained the state of things, and the 
sisters hastened to Adelaide. There she still 
sat in the same position, with the paper in 
her hand, and the dreary eyes looking over 
the sea. Lucy huQg over her and began to 
cry, while Henrietta oflfered her salts to smell. 
Efficient comforters very, when the spring of 
life had snapped in two, and the heart itself 
was broken. 

"Adelaide, speak to me,'* wept Lucy. 
" You know how we feel for you, and dear 
Charlie too --but you must try and bear it 
patiently, dear." 

Adelaide was roused at last, and she 
laughed a bitter mocking laugh. 

" Patiently, oh yes — when a man is having 
his leg cut o£F, it is easy to stand by and say, 
' be patient, dear !' " 

" How unkind to speak so," answered Lucy, 
not taught enough of life yet to forbear vindi- 
cation, " You know we would do more if we 
I 2 
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could, and it is not right of you, Adelaide, to 
say that" 

Quite true — ^but is it the time when we 
are writhing with agony to suggest the ex- 
pediency of lying still ? 

Adelaide turned upon her with a fece 
whereon despair and anger contended for the 
mastery. 

" Go, you hurt me." 

" Don't send me away, please," and Lucy 
clung to her sister. 

She had never gone down very deep into 
the waters of sorrow ; but at least she had 
gone deeper than the girl of 16, Henrietta, 
who stood bye in utter perplexity, one 
minute saying: "Don't cry," the next 
oflfering her smelling bottle. 

Her philosophy went no further. Those 
resources being resultless, she had none others 
on hand to oflfer. 

But Adelaide was in no mood just then to 
be pitied — she got up, almost throwing down 
Lucy, who was hanging over her, tore the 
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obnoxious paper into shreds and saw it float 
slowly — ^slowly, down into the sea, saying as 
she did so, " So perish all their wretched 
spite 1" Alas, she forgot paper and a sum- 
mons are easily repeated things. 

"Won't you come home now?" entreated 
Lucy. 

"No." 

" Then come away from here. See, there 
is Charlie out yonder.'' 

" So you want to rejoin your husband, do 
you? What a pair of doves you are." 

"No," said Lucy, ready to cry again at 
the bantering yet cruel tone. " I'll go any- 
where you like, Henrietta, and I thought of 
going to church. Do come." 

" I don't care — ^all places are alike now." 

She straightened her shawl, tied her bon- 
net, and led the way down the path — covering 
up her heart with the red-hot brand on it, by 
the old defiant manner. Lucy sent Henrietta 
to tell Captain Lynwood, that Adelaide was 
going with them to the evening service, to 
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which he responded an "All right," that 
told his mind was considerably relieved by 
the tarn matters were taking. 

" I say, Fred," he said. " She must have 
come to like bricks, or she'd never be off to 
hear the parson." 

" By Jove ! but Tm no end of glad,'* was 
the reply — ^which two remarks disembarrassed 
from attendant slang^ most be taken as ex- 
pressive of a really grateftil state of mind, on 
the part of the q^kers,- devoid of all inten- 
tional irreverence. 

Adelaide had not been to church since 
Stanhope Vane's death. It had been nothing 
but a time of hard daikness to her since then 
— ^unlightened by a single gleam. The cloud 
was on heart and life now. Would it melt 
into a refreshing shower, or burst into thun- 
der? When the statue is in process of being 
cut from the marble block, who shall judge 
of its finished state ? So when God is rough- 
hewing us, who shall say till the work is 
over, to what result? 
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Sweet and clear rung out the churcli bells 
into the summer air that evening. Green 
looked the fields and the trees burned like 
spires of living light in the embrace of the 
setting sun. Happy voices of children came 
pealing up from the scattered cottages round, 
and pleasant knots of people were making 
their way to the village church. Here, a 
father in his Sunday trim, clean and tidy, led 
by the hand a rosy three-year-old child, while 
the mother followed with two younger still ; 
there went a pair of light-hearted young girls, 
whose thoughts no doubt will divide them- 
selves between the minister's grand discourse 
and their own new bonnets. All seemed glad 
and happy — all but one, and she in her utter 
misery was sending up blind questionings to 
heaven. " Why had He made her thus ?" 

Bassetstoke church was prettily . situated, 
making one of those sweet pictures so often 
met with in England — ^the grey building, with 
its taper spire, pointing up to a life above the 
sky, with the remnants of the life beneath 
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gatliered into mossy graves at its foot ; the 
eloquence of Time and Eternity meeting in 
one point, and both uttering the same word, 
' Excelsior/ Within its one dark, quiet aisle, 
flamed out at the east end into a really beau- 
tiful chancel, type of life, and its leading to a 
perfect result. As the sisters entered, a not 
very efl&cient organ, was trying to deliver itself 
of its message — ^the Agnus Dei. Despite the 
wheezings and puffings of the poor instrument, 
the glory of the hymn was stronger than itself^ 
and Adelaide crouched down in her seat, with 
a sense of cool waves of sound passing over 
her heated brain. The congregation were 
nearly all assembled, and the service began. 

Existence flows with a more even flow in 
the country than in towns, and of all fhe faces 
there upturned to the clergyman, there were 
few with any complex expression written on 
them. They went on their way like their 
own cows, content with the one green field in 
which Providence had placed them. ' Were 
there such things as lofby mountains and 
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rolling SavannaVs beyond? Well, they 
didn't know ; there might be, but in the mean- 
time, please God, well enjoy our one green 
meadow, and be thankful/ 

And who shall say this is not both philo- 
sophy and religion ? 

The prayers were over, and the preacher 
mounted the pulpit. It was just such a ser- 
mon he gave as you might be sure from his 
physiognomy he would give. Smooth and 
quiet, not going very far, nor reaching very 
deep, tickling only the surface of things. He 
had that knack too, which common-place 
preachers generally have, of beginning from 
the very beginning ; — meaning to enlarge on 
the use of a particular virtue — say, temper- 
ance for instance, they commence with 
dilating on the " Scheme of Redemption," — 
intending to elucidate some text in the New 
Testament, they set off with telling you all 
about the Old, — ^and have about reached the 
Tower of Babel, when one o'clock strikes, 

and they shut up, still stuck fast in the flood. 
I 5 
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This preacher was thus rambling in his 
arrangements. His subject was the only 
matter he left untouched^ but he had a fling 
at every other topic under heaven. He 
glanced at poUtics, took a disparaging view of 
things in general, from which he pulled him- 
self up short, to have a go at the Papists, and 
wound up with a few remarks upon adver- 
sity, and the propriety of being good because 
it was wrong to be bad. 

Adelaide's heart, grappling with no shadowy 
image, of sorrow, but in the grasp of a very 
ApoUyon — sickened at those strings of words, 
held together merely by the thread of a 
similarity of sound. She could almost have 
envied an old woman sitting near her, who 
evideiltly thought the preacher had exhausted 
the whole well of truth ; while to her, he 
seemed only to offer thimble-fiils of water, 
where her parched soul called out for the 
ocean itself. 

" It is so hot here," she whispered to Lucy. 
" I cannot bear it." 
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" Let US go out then." 

" Sit still. I would rather go by myself. 
I only want to sit outside a little in the 
cool. I will wait for you in the church- 
porch.*' 

Lacy let her have her way ; and as their 
seat was near the door, Adelaide stole out, 
without adoiinistering an electric shock to the 
whole congregation. 

The sun had now completely set, and a 
chiaro-oscuro light, was creeping over the 
landscape, while in the west, where the trail 
of the sun's chariot- wheels still lingered, the 
evening star shot out its vivid little tongue of 
flame. Adelaide looked up at the sky, then 
down again at the graves — 

" From grave to grave the shadow crept, 
In her still place the morning wept, ' 
Touch'd by his feet the daisy slept.** 

She repeated these words of Tennyson to 
herself, mechanically, without much percep- 
tion of their meaning, except a dim, undefin- 
able one that they sounded restful and like 
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rest. There was a sense of rest, too, in the 
quiet churchyard ; the preacher's voice, toned 
down by distance, came pleasantly to the ear, 
while through the open door the eye looking 
in, caught a glimpse of a pretty picture. The 
lighted church, with its dark chancel, the 
preacher preaching, and the group of white 
faces upturned towards him. 

But Adelaide did not stay long watching it. 
She wandered to the side of the churchyard 
that ran parallel to the lane, and leaning on 
the gate that fronted a little cottage opposite, 
wondered what sort of people lived in it, and 
what their lives were like, in that odd, pas- 
sive sort of way one has of thinking about 
the concerns of others when we ourselves are 
suffering acutely. One can quite believe that 
Dickens was right, and that Fagan, in Oliver 
Twist, did busy himself with the set of the 
Judge's tie, while he was being tried for his 
life. 

" Dear heart alive, don't take on like that, 
now !" startled Adelaide. 
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She looked round, and perceived the words 
came from a respectable looking woman, 
standing in the door of the cottage, talking to 
a yomiger one with a child in her arms. 

"All very well for you, neighbour/' re- 
plied the latter. " Things go pretty smooth 
with you anyhow." 

" I've had my troubles, a peck of 'em too, 
afore now. But I never knocked under to 
'em," answered the first speaker. 

" They knocks one over, as far as I can see. 
Lord-a-mercy, what a world it isl" said the 
woman, heaving a helpless sigh. 

"And a very good world too," returned 
her companion, in a cheerful, hearty tone. 
" We gets ourselves into trouble, and then lays 
it all on the world." 

" Don't see that," replied the other, fret- 
fully. " Why, no sooner is baby out of the 
fever than the brown cow took sick, and now 
my husband's been and run a splinter into his 
hand, and won't be able to work this fort- 
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night. It's hard lines, it is, that's what I 
says." 

" Lor bless your soul, you haven't the heart 
of a chicken I Ten years come Michaelmas, 
when my good man took the typhus and died, 
I was left with seven childer, and one a baby 
at the breast. D'ye think I sat down and 
cried about it ? Lot of good that would have 
done. No, says I to myself, * Providence helps 
'em as helps 'emselves.' So I sets my shoulder 
to the wheel ; if one door shuts, another opens, 
that's what I found, and Providence is no end 
of merciful." 

Adelaide standing by, unseen by the two 
women, heard these words. Providence mer- 
ciful? Might be to some, but not to her. 
Mercy ! there was no mercy for her either in 
earth or heaven, and with a sudden stifled cry 
she turned, hurried out through the gate into 
the lane, and a few moments, before she thought 
where she was, was standing alone on the 
breezy moors beyond. There are conjunctures 
in life when the bordering line between sanity 
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and maanity becomes so faint and wavering, 
that we con scarcely tell which is the motive 
power, a mind overthrown from its balance 
and wandering wildly along the path of con- 
fusion, or an intellect strung up to the highest 
pitch and gazing down from a pinnacle of the 
Temple oh the outspread world beneath. 

Adelaide never remembered distinctly what 
passed that evening. She had a dim recol- 
lection of a sudden thunder-shower flashing 
down upon her as she stood alone on the high, 
windy moor. Then an instinct of fear, that 
made her, longing to escape it, run with all 
speed in the direction as she supposed of home, 
and finding herself in one of the outskirting 
streets of St. Keots. She had taken the short 
cut across the moors to the town, and the 
clock was striking nine from the Minster 
tower as she entered the suburbs. She was 
really dismayed then. Her thoughts were 
collected enough to tell her she could not 
recross the moors alone at that hour. Then 
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she remembered Lettie. She had returned to 
St. Keots after her resultless visit to London, 
she knew, and had taken lodgings at 10, East 
Street. It was not far off either, so she has- 
tened on, sobered into terror by the knots of 
half drunken sailors she met, and all the 
motley assemblage of a seaport town on a 
Sunday evening. 

Lettie Dacres sat in her solitary room, that 
was growing dark in the twilight. She had 
left London only three days ago, her search 
in vain, her hopes frustrated. The efforts of 
the police, also, had brought no result. They 
now seem inclined to give but little credit to 
her tale, and some people even had hinted at 
its being a trumped-up story. So there sat 
Lettie, with the ends of her clue of hope 
lying broken in her hand. She had been to 
the evening service; now she sat with her 
Bible before her, seeking to lay hold of a text 
that she might anchor her soul to in hope, just 
as a drowning man catches at a straw. The 
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door opened, and the small maid said " Please, 
mum, here's a lady," and there stood Ade- 
laide. 

" Adelaide 1'' 

" Yes, I'm come," and Adelaide sat down 
on the nearest chair in a helpless sort of way. 

" But how did you get here ?" 

" I don't know." 

"You didn't walk?" said Lettie, very 
puzzled. 

" I don't know." 

Lettie came close to her, trying not to show 
how very frightened she felt. " Why, your 
shawl is quite wet ; have you been out in this 
shower ?" 

"Did it rain r 

" Rain I it has been pouring this half-hour. 
Let me take your bonnet off. Why, your 
hair is wringing wet." 

Adelaide put her hand to her head, and felt 
it. 

"Oh, I remember," she said, smiling va- 
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cantly, " it did rain out on the moors, and my 
head felt hot, so I took off my bonnet to 
cool it." 

" The moors ! Adelaide, you have not been 
there at this late hour ?" 

" I don't know, I can't remember, why do 
you teaze me so ?" And she subsided into a 
fit of crying, the best thing that could have 
happened to her, for it dissolved the clouds 
that had been gathering mist-like over her 
brain, and brought her back to a more natural 
state. Lettie let her have her cry out^ re- 
moviQg her bonnet and shawl, and perform- 
ing all the thousand little offices of kindness, 
seasoned with caressing touches, that a tender 
heart knows so well how to shew. Then she 
said : — 

" Dear, do they know at home, where you 
are?" 

" I can't tell. I left them in church and 
came out alone." 

"Them? who?" 
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" Lucy and Henrietta." 
" I suppose they thought you were going 
home?" 

" Very likely. Oh 1 Lettie, don't go ?" 
" I must, dear. I must send word you are 
safe here/' she said, disengaging herself from 
Adelaide's clinging arms, " think of their 
anxiety; they have trouble enough without 
adding to it." 

" They — they have no feeling !" 
" Dear, you know that is not true." 
" No, it is not," cried Adelaide, tightening 
her arms round Lettie, " and I believe I'm a 
fiend." 

A knock at the street door interrupted her 
before she could answer. Adelaide sprang to 
her feet and the thunder cloud settled on her 
face, as she gathered up her hair with a fierce 
jesture: "They are come; I knew they 
would." 

The next instant Mr. Boyd and his son 
Frederick had alighted from the carriage, and 
were in the room. Lettie trembled for a mo- 
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ment. They had not met since the time they 
parted so cruelly, and the angry countenances 
of both were not reassuring. Adelaide saw 
her whitening face, and took her hand, but 
Lettie understood by instinct, the mute defi- 
ance implied by the act, and loosed it from 
her hold. 

" Miss Dacres, you have well done," said 
Mr. Boyd, too angry to be compassionate ; 
"^you and yours have done us harm enough 
without encouraging my daughter in dis- 
obedience. If she has not perception of what 
is due to her position, you ought to have had 
it." 

" I did not seek your daughter's presence 
here," said Lettie, with quivering lips. 

" Do you mean to say she came, unexpec- 
ted — ^uninvited ? Likely story 1" 

" Yes, I did," said Adelaide, her fiswe one 
flush of anger ; her figure drawn up in mute 
attitude, as of battle array. 

" You expect me to believe that ?" 

" Believe what you like," she replied, with 
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^ another flush. "I am not in the habit of 

c- telling falsehoods." 

ar " Come," said Mr. Boyd ; " I see as long 

):: as yoa remain here, it only developes the 

r- native obstinacy of your disposition. The 

c carriage is at the door, and I lay my com- 

mands upon you that you accompany me 
u home." 

" Lettie, let me stay ? I cannot leave 
you." 

" Dearest, you must obey your father — 
indeed you must," she answered. 

" You can tell me so quietly to do so. Ah I 
how can you be so cold — so cruel ?" 

" I am not cold, and I am not cruel," said 
Lettie, with tears. " You know how I love 
you." 

" Then let me stay with you I You soothe 

me — you help me — ^you are my good angel." 

But Lettie, for answer, took up Adelaide's 

bonnet, and put it on, then arranging her 

shawl, she held her closely in her arms and 
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whispered, "Keep up a strong heart, and 
trust God for all." 

Mr. Boyd and Frederick followed Adelaide 
down the stairs, leaving Lettie holding by the 
table with a sort of convulsive, tremulous 
hold. The two latter had gone without a 
kind word, and she sank across it with a sick- 
ening gasp. 

"It is too cruel. What do I say? Nay, 
it is all well." Then the pain for self, passed 
into the pain for others, and the old ' refrain' 
came again. " His life — ^his life. Be pitiful, 

oh, God r 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LOOKlNa BACK. 

"Mr. Tupper, I have said before, I will 
have no shufiling." 

" My dear sir, such terms are inadmissible 
in law." 

Mr. Tapper and his client, Vaughan Dacres, 
were at issue on a point connected with the 
coming trial of the latter, who in his energy 
looked and spoke as though unconscious of the 
prison walls that were round him. 

*' I am a down-right ^man," continued 
Vaughan. " I hate all underhand ways." 
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"But, my dear sir, consider what is at 
stake.'' 

" I should think I knew that better than any 
other man. Still, were it to save my life, I 
will not swerve a hair-breath from the truth." 

" It is not anything untrue, believe me." 

" It is. It is an undue concealment of some 
facts, and an undue prominence given to 
others. What is the use of dressing up a 
falsehood, and trying to thrust that down 
people's throats ?" 

The solicitor scratched his head, — ^was his 
client a madman or a fool ? 

" It is done every day I assure you." 

" That makes no diflference. If every one 
else is a rogue, that is no reason why I 
should be one too. All shall be fair and 
aboveboard that I have to do with." 

"Then go to the devil with you I" mut- 
tered Mr. Tupper in a pet, throwing down 
the papers he held in his hand. " Don't 
blame me, if the case goes hard with you, 
that's all." 
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" I shall not blame you or any one else ; 
it is only my ill luck — I mean," he said, 
catching himself up short — " the will of Pro- 
vidence." 

" So, if a man goes too near the edge of a 
precipice, if he falls down it, I suppose he is 
to lay that too on Providence?" 

*' You misunderstand me. I am as anxious 
as most men to keep my breath in my body ; 
but no dirty trick." 

" Sir, you asperse my profession." 

" Come, Mr. Tupper, don't let us quarrel. 
I have too few friends to afford to lose one." 

*'Well, well, take your own course, take 
your own course ; but I warn you the moment 
judge and jury get scent of your feelings 
for Miss Boyd, they will find a verdict 
against you. Can't help it — should do the 
same myself." 

" Good heavens I May not a man have every 
inducement to a crime without committing 
it?" 

" Goes hard against him in a trial, though ; 
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that is all I can say. Possession is nine-tenths 
of the law and ' motive ' is what juries look 
to/' 

Vaughan took a turn up the room, then 
came back again. 

" I won't have my conscience tampered 
with, for any man. To deny the fact of my 
— ^my feeling for Miss Boyd, would be to 
utter a bare-faced lie. I won't do it." 

" Don't wish you to. Keep it dark as much 
as we can — that's all we want." 

" Sophistry ! Don't you suppose the whole 
pack will give tongue at once when they get 
scent of that fact. They'll run me to earth 
and I'll die game. That is, please God," he 
added under his breath. 

'Pon my word, you take it coolly. Most 
men make no end of row to keep that breath 
in their body, you seem willing enough to get 
rid of." 

" A man with as few stakes in the game of 
life as I have, can afford to be so." 

" Come, come," replied the solicitor, with 
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a wish to say something cheering, " Life has 
got trump cards in store for you stilh You'll 
win the trick yet, who knows ?" 

Vaughan drew back. "Thank you/' he 
said, " I dare say I shall make shift to bear 
whatever comes." 

"Deuced proud I" muttered ihe solicitor 
under his breath. 

* ' I think we have fully discussed matters, 
now, Mr. Tupper," continued Vaughan " I 
see no reason for detaining you any longer." 

" I will come again the day after to-mor- 
row — I shall then have seen »Slasher, and we 
shall know our ground better by that time. 
Good morning." 

Vaughan shook hands with him, and saw 
him to the door, with the same civility as if it 
had been in his own drawing-room, while the 
solicitor scuttled down the dark narrow pas- 
sage, thinking to himself * He is a queer chap 
-Stakes his coming trial about as cool as 
he would his dinner — ^uncommon touchy 
too I Well there's no understanding human 
E 2 
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nature. It is so plaguey uncertain.' Mr. 
Tupper had seen a good deal of men and 
things, particularly that phase of them 
wherein the two run foul of each other, and 
have to be set at one again by law. Men 
lying imder some such imputation as Vaughan 
Dacres was then, he had before witnessed, 
with whte lips and faint hearts dying away in 
them for fear — others he had seen who tried to 
brave it out, and made a jest at death, just 
because they felt it so terribly earnest, and 
one he had beheld meeting that death with a 
saint's halo round his brow. But just that 
cast of character Vaughan Dacres possessed — 
calm, strong, unmoved as a rock, which 
dashes from its brow alike the simshine and 
the storm, cognizant of neither — ^he had never 
met with before. 

Well, the keenest insight is often at fault. 
Could Mr. Tupper have looked back again 
into Vaughan's cell, he might have been sur- 
prised. Vaughan lay stretched across his 
narrow bed, face downwards, dry sobs shak- 
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ing his frame. Love had done for Vaughan 
what sorrow had for Adelaide. The soul had 
come into both, with birth-pangs of agony in 
each. Before then, he had seen flirtations go- 
ing on in ball-rooms, men frittering their hearts 
into a thousand pieces, and ladies letting out 
theirs to the highest bidder, and he had grown 
sceptical of the worth of either. He himself, 
too, had had his bits of flame, and fragmentary 
love-fancies, (what man reaches thirty with- 
out such ?) and he had taken these for love, 
as if that mighty angel would be content with 
stirring the surface of the waters, without 
troubling them through and through to the 
core I So he had classed it amongst the other 
things that had been over-rated, and believed 
that what poets sang and novels said, about 
its joys and sorrows, as well as about life and 
its mysteries, argued a natural capacity for 
Bedlam, or else a screw loose in the digestive 
apparatus, which horse-exercise and blue-pill 
would set all to rights. Now, things had 
altered their relation. His life had thrown 
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ant new feelers, and lie was astonislied to 
find thoagli ihej had their roots in earth, 
thej reached np into hearea. The fonn- 
tains of the great deep of mjstery, on whose 
shores he had long dwelt, ignoring even its ex- 
istence, had suddenly broke np, and his whole 
soul was laid under water, as by the action of 
a new flood. Would the old land marks re- 
appear afiter many days, or would they utterly 
subside away in a depression of the sur&ce? 
Even if the tide did run back to its former 
boundary, sure it was it would leare the 
ground crusted with shells, and embedded 
fossils ; and years after, if his Uf e be spared^ 
he will find its floor strewed with growths of 
an earlier life, and reckon, mid its precious 
things, alien treasures washed up by the sea- 
waves, from the lustrous torrid zone, with all 
its glow still upon them. 

So it is ofiten, God sends an angel to trouble 
the waters of life, to elicit thence thdr gifts of 
healing. 

** Another visitor for you,'* said the turnk^. 
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putting his head in and jerking his thumb 
back over his shoulder — ^his usual mode of 
emphasis. " See him ?" 

Vaughan started to his feet, more ashamed 
of being caught in emotion, than if he had 
been caught doing something wrong. 

"Who is it r 

" Dunno — didn't give no name ?" 

" A lady, or a gentleman ?" 

" A gen'elman — ^took a squint at him, and 
should say he was tip-top, and no mistake/' . 

" Shew him in." 

The man took his head out again, and the 
next minute re-appeared with Algernon 
Greville. 

"Hullo I old fellow." 

" My dear Dacres." 

This was all the greeting between two men 
who were each other's chosen friends, and 
had parted a month ago, as young men do 
part in the carelessness of life and health, ex- 
pecting to meet anywhere but in a prison. 

" You "are a sight good for sore eyes I" con- 
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tinued Vaughan, with another hearty shake* 
of the hand. 

" I have only just returned." 

" Or you would have paid me a visit in my 
country-house before. Cool, isn't it ? nice and 
airy — ^no fear of being grilled alive, as we 
were at Geneva.'' 

Oh the cruelty of jests like these, how they 
sting the lips that utter them and turn them 
white in the process. 

"Come!" continued Dacres, slapping his 
friend on the back. " Don't be down in the 
mouth. I'm game to the last, old boy — ^but I 
tell you what, I think matters look black, and 
it will go hard with me." 

Vaughan mean't to have said something 
cheering; but a man is a bungler at these 
things. What woman now would have com- 
forted her intimate friend with such words ? 

Greville turned away, and fought for two 
or three minutes a hard battle, with something 
very like the unmanliness of sobs. 

"Why, Greville, Algernon, cheer up man. 
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Better me, than some poor devil, who has a 
wife and six small children on his hands. Who 
cares for me — ^you'll care, and Lettie, poor 
girl I That is the sum totaL" 

" How can you talk like that, Vaughan ? 
What am I to do without you ?" 

" Do — why look up another friend, that's 
all." 

''Easily said." 

"Why what were those words you were 
always dinning in my ears in Switzerland ? 



* For who would trust the seeming sighs, 
Of wife, or friend of yore : 
Fresh fires will light the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o'er.' 



See, I take a chapter out of your philosophy." 
Greville looked at his friend in utter sur- 
prise ; what strange madness had come over 
him, or was he merely covering heart and 
face with a cloak of merriment, to hide what 
lay beneath — a hope in ruins, and the bleed- 
ing of the death- wound. 

K 5 
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'' Dacres, be done joking, it is so horrible I" 
" What would you have me do ? sit down 
and put my finger in my eye, and whine like 
a piping bull-finch. Not 1 1" 

" Surely, you might say what you feel to 
me. 

" Much good that that will do you. Sup- 
pose, like the flunkey in Funch^ I confess to 
missing my carriage exercise, my cigar, and 
pint of sherry ? You know I do, so what the 
use of telling you ?" 

" Vaughan, we have been such friends." 
" Don't come the sentimental dodge !" ex- 
claimed Vaughan, with an assumed tone of 
roughness, then added, and his voice grew sud- 
denly tender as a woman's : — " The fact is, 
Algernon, I am afraid of myself, and if I do 
work at the pumps, it is to prevent the 
water gaining ground in the hold I" 

The two young men stood still, looking at 
one another, then Greville said : — 
" I want to talk to you about business." 
" Go ahead then." 
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" This law concern." 

"Sit down here, man. My apartment 
doesn't furnish the easy chairs you have been 
accustomed to, you luxurious dog — still I 
give you my best, and what man can do 
more?" 

Greville seated himself in the chair that 
certainly was not an easy one, and after hum- 
ming and hawing two or three times, said : — 

"You know they have subpoened me as 
witness ?" 

Vaughan started. " Have they, by jingo I" 

" Did you not know it ?" 

" Thought they would — ^sorry for you, old 
fellow. Those lawyers, they do so bother a 
man, when they get him into the witness- 
box." 

" There's one thing." 

" Out with it then." 

"That letter of Keeley's; can't I gloss 
over your having left Switzerland so soon 
after your having seen it ?" 
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" No—" said Vaugliaii, empliaticallj, and 
tlie colour darkened ominously on brow and 
cheek. 

"But consider!" 

" Are you in the same league too. I have 
just been at issue with that petty-fogging 
lawyer on this matter. I expected better 
things from you.'^ 

" It is very natural to try and save you," 
said Greville, something nettled. 

" Natural, or not natural, I won't have it 
done ; I'll abide by the consequences of my 
own actions." 

" But, Vaughan, think —am I to stand up 
there, and have it brow-beat out of me, that 
you were excessively in love with Miss 
Boydr 

Vaughan turned fiercely round. 

"What business have you, or any man 
alive, whether I was in love with Miss Boyd 
or not — that's my affair, I presume." 

" But they'll twist it out by hook or by 
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crook, they will indeed ; and I can't stand by 
and let them do it — I shall feel as if your 
blood was on my head." 

" Come, come/' said Vaughan, all the anger 
passing from his brow. " Can't be helped, 
you know — even if to spare me, you blacken 
your own soul, remember there are other 
witnesses of the fact — Miss Boyd herself." 

" What I she never would betray you 1" 

" I don't know what you mean by 'betray,' " 
said Vaughan haughtily. " I told her I loved 
her — if she pleases, she has a right to tell 
the whole world so — I never made a secret of 
it, I should have scorned to do so." 

" But, don't you see how it will tell against 

you." 

" Of course I do — ^but what is that to the 
point?" 

" Only, that surely there is no need to give 
any undue prominence to the fact." 

'* Don't see what you are driving at. Of 
course there is no need to throw it in people's 
faces, but if you think I am going to lend my- 
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self to anjr mean prevancalioiui^ jou don't 
know Yanglian Daeres/' 

He turned awaj, and b^;an walking up 
anddown his cell, his £ace a battle field of 
contending emotions, but the firm set of ihe 
lips told Greville that the scale was already 
turned — ^therictory already won, and all that 
he could say would have no chance against 
that iron will, so he sat gloomily looking at 
the fiiend he cared for more than all the 
world. 

^^ DonH look so glum/' said Yaughan, stop- 
ping in his walk, and laying a kind rough 
hand for the second time on Greville's 
shoulder. " Keep a stiff upper lip ; there's 
life in the old dog yet I" 

But Qreville's only answer was to bury 
his face in his arms on the table. 

Poor Greville, he had a great dash of the 
woman about his composition, and were it 
not for the manhood within him, could have 
taken to tears, as naturally as ducks do to 
water. 
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Vaughan's heart pitied him — he, strong to 
endure sorrow, and Atlas like, bear on his 
shoulders a great weight of woe, yearned 
over this friend, whom he had loved as some 
men love their sisters, with a tender com- 
passion, which, while it laughed at hifi weak- 
nesses, liked him all the better for them. But 
what to say to him, he didn't know. His in- 
stinct told him that his great^ large hand 
would only gall the sore he wanted to heal, 
and he absolutely found himself wishing that 
Lettie was there. 

" There's one use in misfortune " at last, 
he said. ^^ It applies the test to the metal 
one's friends are made up of, and one likes to 
hear them ring true." 

But this was too general an axiom to bear 
much upon Greville's particular troubles, so 
it did not comfort the latter over and above 
much. It answered better when Vaughan 
brought him back to every-day life hy en- 
quiring how they all were at the office. 
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"Oh, very well. Only want you back 
among us/' 

A few more words, and Greyille said lie 
must go. 

" Don't be too sanguine/' were Vaughan's 
last words. " Thefp is Lettie, poor girl, in 
full hue and cry after that poor mad woman ; 
can do no good ; it can't, even if she finds her, 
which she won't; and Greville, when you 
have seeit the last of me — ^" 

"Don't— don't." 

"What is the use of beating about the 
bush?" said Vaughan, almost impatiently. 
" I know there are ten chances to one against 
me, and I don't want to shut my eyes to the 
fact. You'll help poor Lettie, will you, when 
you can; and here, remember, you are to 
have this watch; you'll value it for my 
sake!" 

"Horn's up," said the official, putting his 
head in. 

There was a strong grasp of the hand, and 
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the two friends parted, Vaughan to renew his 
walk to and fro in the narrow room. The 
window was high up, but through its bars 
slanted in one beam of the setting sun, and 
made a glow on the prison wall opposite. Oh I 
how many sunsets, very tabernacles of glory, 
had Vaughan beheld, and not even raised his 
eyes to look at their beauty. Abroad he 
had seen them, glorifying the peaks of the 
mountains, till each became as the mount of 
God, burning with fire, which Moses saw in 
Horeb. He had seen them spread out over 
the ocean, turning it as into the sea of glass 
mingled with fire of the Apocalyptic vision ; 
and, like Gallio, "he had cared for none of 
these things." Not so now. That one little 
round yellow spot on the bare wall was sug- 
gestive of a whole epic poem, and he fell face 
downwards upon his bed, and felt to the ex- 
treme the fulness and the beauty of that life 
which was escaping from his hands for ever. 
God had willed he should be good and happy 
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in it. He had been neither; he had not 
willed to be good, and how could he be hap- 
py? Oh ! sad to wake and find all we might 
have been, and might have done, when the 
door is closing and there is no looking back ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

The County Court of St. Keots was crowded 
on the 22nd of August, the day when the trial 
of Vaughan Dacres for the murder of Edmund 
Stanhope Vane came on. Inside that stifling 
building a living mass of human beings were 
packed dose in tiers, the whole sea of faces 
all turned in one direction, and the whole as^ 
sembly swayed by one thought. Outside, the 
summer day was tremulous with heat. The 
sunshine lay throbbing on the hills, and the 
moors were flushed with heather while thou* 
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sands of happy birds and insects shook their 
wings, in the warm spicy air, and rejoiced in 
the £aLct of existence. 

" It will go hard with him," said one gen- 
tlemen to another as they met in court " Evi- 
dence is pretty strong." 

" Oh, he'll swing for it. Serve him right 
too. Hadn't we better take onr places ?" 

" If we can get any. I'm looking forward 
to seeing Teazle operate on the witnesses. He 
is a neat hand at it. No room here." 

" Try fiirther back. By the way, Morri- 
son, yon most come and dine with me to-night. 
I expect Hartley, and one or two choice 
spirits." 

" Shall be delighted ; here are two places. 
Can yon squeeze in ?" 

The two edged themselves through, quite 
unheeding a small figure in black, crushed 
into the furthest comer, and holding on with 
trembling fingers to the bench in front. 

A sudden subdued murmur, and ^' Here 
comes the prisoner," was whispered by a 
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hundred bated breaths I Every one leaned 
forward and tried to get a look at him. All 
but one, that crushed figure in black, she only 
bent her head lower, and the fingers grasped 
their support a little more convulsively. There 
was not much to be seen, however ; the pri- 
soner took his place with a certain stolid-like 
precision of manner ; his face betokened no 
emotion, and was as impassible a& granite, 
reminding one almost of a Isineveh sculpture, 
still as marble, and silent as stone. 

The business of the Court went on. The 
indictment was being read, and in the mean- 
time the prisoiier took note, in a mechanical 
sort of way, of the jury, who were to try him, 
the Judge who was to sentence him, and the 
spectators who were to see it done. 

" How odd the Judge looked," he thought, 
" with his grave face in its grotesque setting of 
wig lappets, like a parenthesis between two 
absurdities, and the jury with their twelve 
countenances, all twelve varieties, and all one 
sameness ; there was one in the centre — ^a littl e 
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round red man, with a waistcoat, like Joseph's 
coat, of many colours — where on earth did he 
get it?" Then he roused himself to hear the 
question asked : — 

** How say you, prisoner at the bar, guilty, 
or not guilty T and to answer " Not guilty/' 

The Counsel for the prosecution then rose 
to make his speech. It was uncommonly 
clever and very telling. A good deal of fizz 
and bang, that went off every two minutes 
like squibs and crackers — a great display of 
fireworks altogether, ending with such high- 
pressure oratory, and conclusive and over- 
whelming demonstration of {he prisoner's 
criminality — that the prisoner found himself 
thinking— " That man must be guilty," and 
then remembered, that man was himself 1 

The examination of the witnesses then pro- 
ceeded. It was proved the deceased left 
Ashendown in perfect health on the evening 
of the 31st of July ; then the man who had 
found the corpse was summoned. He took his 
place in the witness box, sleeking his hair, 
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half proud, half frightened, at his moment's 
notoriety. After he was duly sworn : — 

*' Well, my good man,^' said the examining 
Counsel, " what is your profession ?" 

" I shrimps, please your worship." 

'* Were you shrimping on the morning of 
the 1st instant?" 

" We wos, and I foinded the body. Says 
I to Jim — 'cause, you see, Jim and T are 
sister's sons—" 

" Never mind that,*' said the Judge, with 
some severity, " you are here to answer ques- 
tions, not to tell us about your sister's sons." 

** You found the body you say," continued 
the Counsel, " where was it ?" 

"I wos a going for to tell yo — ^but that 
oud chap up yon, with the coachman's wig — " 

Universal consternation, and the witness, 
after some trouble, and great talking about 
contempt of court, &c., being made to under- 
stand the magnitude of his offence, sleeked 
his hair, " axed pardon," and was told by the 
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Counsel to take care, or it would be the worse 
for him, and the examination proceeded. 

'^ Where did you find the body ?" 

" A laying in a pool, promiscuous-like." 

The Judge interposed, to know what was 
the meaning of promiseuous-like, but the 
Counsel didn't know, nor the witness either, 
so the Judge took it down in his notes, to be 
considered at leisure, in its new reading. 

The witness went on : — 

" Says I to Jim — I allers shrimps with Jim 
— he is a relation of mine, Jim is. Axes par- 
don, your worship " (as he suddenly remem- 
bered the Judge's warning), while the counsel 
admonished him. 

" Cut your story a little shorter, my good 
man." 

" Yo be a wanting the tail afore the head. 
Yo'U come to it in time." And on he went 
again, with his, " Says I to Jim, whatten 
bees that oncommon looking thing a laying 
yon there ?" ^* Darned if I knows," says he, 
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" may be it's a part of the sea-sarpant a coom 
to lond at last." " Says I, you bees a fule, 
tell yo, it's a mon/' 

"We don't want all your ideas/' inter- 
rupted the barrister, quite irritated. " Keep 
to the point, can't you, and talk sense ?" 

" How am I to talk as yo, with a mince, 
and a lisp, like a jig and trot donkey ?" en- 
quired the man. At which a titter ran 
through the Court, including even the Judge, 
who always saw a joke, when he himself was 
not concerned in it. The witness proceeded 
with his narrative. When he had finished, 
the counsel for the defence got up and tried 
to bother him, and shake him in his testi- 
mony. The man, not accustomed to lawyer's 
ways was incensed. 

"Tell yo it's truth, ivery word of it. 
Whatten is a chap to say more ? I'm not a 
going to say black is white, or white, black, 
for all yo lawyers, so I just tell you." 

He was told to stand down, and the Doctor 
was the next witness called. He asserted, in 

VOL. III. L 
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technical terms, from the position of the 
womid, it was evidently not self-inflicted, 
from the ^me reason, whoever fired the shot 
must have been close at hand. The bullet 
was produced, and there was every reason for be- 
lieving it had been fired out of the gun which 
was also produced, and had been found the 
day after the murder, concealed behind some 
rocks. Policeman, 120 C, was then summoned. 
He deposed to having . seen the prisoner on 
the 31st ultimo ; had heard him say, " I would 
I had you in my power, you rascally villain," 
but did not remember seeing any gun in his 
hand. Then the circumstances of his arrest 
were narrated, his perturbed manner, &c. 
Then he also stood down. Other witnesses 
followed. One a labourer, who returning 
from " the Public," had seen two gentlemen 
having high words on the beach about 11 
o'clock, Wednesday night, the 31st of July; 
believed one to be the prisoner. But his 
evidence was vague, and the prisoner's coun- 
sel pressed him hard on the point of not being 
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particularly sober, and obliged him to admit 
he might have been a " thrifle the worse for 
the liquor." So he 4^^ the accused*s cause 
no harm. Not so the next witness, she was 
the landlady of the Blue Dragon, deposed to 
the prisoner having come to her house the 
nioming of the 31st of July. Had a gun 
with him, said he was going on to Scotland 
for the 12th, and had enquired whether there 
was any rabbit shooting in this neighbour- 
hood. A gun was shewn her, and she was 
asked whether it was the same ? " Couldn't 
say, looked like it, but all guns was alike. 
Prisoner had summat to eat, didn't see him 
go out. Did see him come back past 12 
o'clock at night. Had no gun with him then, 
she was sure. He asked for his bill, and said 
he must leave early next morning, — thought 
his manner odd, and remarked his boots were 
wet, and had sand sticking to them ; knew he 
lefk soon after." 

The identification of the gun then took 
place. A gunmaker at Norchester, (a town 
h 2 
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celebrated for its cuttlery, &c., not far from 
St. Keots, gave his testimony, that on the 
29th of July, the prisoner at the bar, had 
come into his shop, and purchased a gun. A 
gun was handed to him, and he was asked 
whether it was the same. Answered it was, 
knew it from the carving on the stock. The 
prisoner's counsel then tried a little brow- 
beating. 

^^ Had he ever seen the prisoner before T 

'' No.*' 

^^ Was he in the habit of so accurately re- 
marking every customer that came into his 
»hop, that he could identify them a month 
afterwaixls? Wonderful effort of memory 
ho nui8t say — or else, perhaps a customer 
wtM such an unusual thing, that he took note 

Ihtt tht^ jj^^^jj ^. to be turned from his 

^^ that the prisoner at 
^j0an who purchased 
; 20th July. 
Lo t you that 
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day, I believe you said," continued the coun- 
sel. 

" I didn't say so, sir ; but it's a fact." 

" Now then, I put it to you as a sensible 
man — ^is it not more than probable, that when 
several people — How many ?" 

" Four, or five perhaps." 

" Four, or five people come into your shop, 
in one day, all purchasing the same class of 
article, that one may make some little mis- 
take as to which is which and who is who?" 
and he looked at the jury, as if to say " I have 
him there." 

" No, sir," said Mr. Simpson, *' not likely— 
this here gent was so uncommon particklar 
about his gun — ^asked all manner of questions, 
and said he wanted it special good — as he had 
a mind to be a dead shot." 

The prisoner's counsel had better have held 
his tongue, for the concluding words told 
against the accused, and as the witness stood 
down a whisper ran through the court : — 
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"Looks bad/' said one to the other. 
" Never heard a more decided case." 

" Isn't it ? Wouldn't like to be in some- 
body's shoes just now. Here comes another 
witness!" 

The name of Algernon Greville was being 
called. The prisoner at the bar looked up for 
one instant, as a tall, gentlemanly figure took 
its place in the witness box. A slight twitch- 
ing about the mouth, and an uncertain light 
in the eye, told Mr. Teazle's experienced 
glance, (the counsel, who was to have the ex* 
amination of this witness), here was easy 
game. So he went to work at once with dis- 
secting knife and sclapel. 

" You know the prisoner at the bar?" 

" I do." 

" How long have you known him?" 

"Some time." 

"Some time is no time. Be please to 
specify its duration." 

" About eight years, I should think." 
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" Mustn't think here !" interposed the 
judge. 

And Greville, getting bewildered, said : — 

" For six years, he was sure." 

" Oh, six years, is it now ? What has be- 
come of the other two years? Memory seems 
treacherdus." 

And the judge cut in, with a " Better be 
careful, sir." 

While Greville, feeling less and less sure 
whether he stood on his head or his heels, 
tried to be careful, and of course was only 
the more bewildered. 

" You say you have known the prisoner six 
or eight years. Are you very intimate 
friends ?" 

Greville paused for a moment — ^if he said 
yes, he might be supposed to know all his 
secrets — ^if he said no, it would be an untruth. 
So he took the middle cause, and said : 

"Bather so." 

The most unwise thing he could have done, 
for Mr. Teazle, with a glance at the jury, as 
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if he scented a rat, pounced upon the word at 
once. 

" Rather so, is it ? Oh, so you have known 
the prisoner six or eight years, and are rather 
of an intimate friend. A wide margin in both 
cases ; I must trouble you to be a little explicit. 
Yes, or no?'' 

"Yes." 

" Ah I I thought we should come to some- 
thing at last." 

And Greville, afraid he had come to some- 
thing he himself did not see, lost his presence 
of mind on the spot — ^the eflfect intended to be 
produced. 

" You have just returned from Switzer- 
land?'' 

"Yes." 

" Was the prisoner at the bar with you 
any part of the time?" 

"He was." 

" Did you leave England together ?" 

"We did." 

" But you did not return together ?" 
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'' No/' said Greville, with some hesitation. 

Mr. Teazle saw the weak point, and pre- 
pared to drive the nail home. 

"What day did the prisoner at the bar 
leave you?'' 

" I can't exactly recollect." 

" Can't, won't do here— must," said the 
judge, with telling brevity. 

Greville thought a moment, then said, " It 
was either Thursday, the 22nd, or it might 
have been Friday, the 23rd." 

''Very extraordinary," said Mr. Teazle, 
with another glance at the jury. '^ You have 
known the prisoner at the bar six or eight 
years, you are rather an intimate friend, and 
he left you to return to England, either the 
22nd, or the 23rd. I suppose you will tell us 
next, that he went away either because he 
wanted to go, or else did not want to stay." 

This attempt at jocoseness took with the 
lower part of the audience, who giggled, but 
the Judge looked unmoveably grave, and Mr. 
Teazle retrieved his mistake. 
L 5 
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" Now, sir, oblige me with an answer, and 
with your attention also. How long did the 
prisoner and yourself intend to remain in. 
Switzerland when you left England ?" 

"Six weeks." 

" When did you set out ?" 

"Sixth of July." 

" Then you parted before three weeks w^ere 
over?" 

"Yes." • 

"Had you any quarrel?" 

"Not in the least." 

" Had you any idga that he meant to leave 
you before he acquainted you with the fact?" 

" Certainly not," said Greville, too eagerly. 

" Oh, so there was no quarrel, and you ha^ 
nx) idea he intended leaving Switzerland till 
he went; then there must have been some 
sudden cause. Are you aware what that was ? 
You are on your oath, remember." 

Greville remembered it only too wejl, and 
said " No," with some indecision of tone. 

"Allow me to ask if you know this letter?" 
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And Keeley's letter was handed to him — 
the very one he received the evening before 
Dacres's departure, and the one he had given 
him to read, and which had been found in the 
pocket of the latter. He tumsd it over, but 
there was no mistake, so he was obliged to 



" So you do know that letter. Is it yours ?" 

"Yes." 

"How comes it out of your possession, 
then?" 

" I reAise to answer." 

"Contempt of court, sir, then if you do." 

" You'll be committed, sir," said the judge, 
" if you don't answer." . 

Greville, driven jnto a comer, looked help- 
lessly from one to the other. To own that he 
had given it to Vaughan to read, might be 
the next step to identifying his sudden depar- 
ture as the immediate result, and that might 
be forging another link in the chain. But, as 
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he had to own it at last, he might just as well 
have done it at first. 

" You gave it to the prisoner at the bar to 
read you say, and how soon after that did he 
leave Switzerland?" 

Poor Greville, it was hard, making him help 
to slay his friend — ^he wavered for a moment, 
then caught sight of the grey eyes of the 
accused fixed on him, with their stem un- 
flinching truth. 

" He left next morning, for what cause I do 
not know." 

" We can dispense with your knowing it. 
Now you may leave the box, sir !" 

Greville did so— hopelessly distraught in 
mind. 

"Who is to be the pext witness?" was 
buzzed about in court. 

" The young lady. Miss Boyd !" 

" What ? The cause of the whole affair ?" 

" Just so. Wouldn't miss the examination 
for a great deal. I hear she is a great 
beauty." 
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" At a dear price I It has cost . one fellow 
his life^ and pretty sure to cost the other too. 
Unprincipled flirt, depend upon it," 

" Hush I here she comes !" and the name 
of Adelaide Mary Boyd rang through the. 
Court, thrilling the whole assembly, and 
making two to start and tremble — ^the prisoner 
at the bar, whose face grew more and more 
like marble in the effort to conceal emotion, 
and the small figure in black in the back- 
ground, who held on to the bench in front 
with quivering fingers^ and prayed unceasingly 
in her heart, " His life — his life !" 

The witness came forward, something of a 
blind person's manner in her gait and gesture, 
as she took her place in the witness-box, with 
all her senses dulled and deadened, and a 
strange, pitifal, yearning enquiry in her eyes, 
** Why was she there?" 

Alas ! Her very presence did harm to the 
cause of the accused. Her rare beauty that 
made quite a spot of sunshine in that dim. 
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dark court; her black draperies, falling in 
massive folds round the regal figure, and 
setting oflF die brilliancy of eye and cheek. 
The motive to the crime was palpable enough 
to make the crime itself seem probable. 
Vaughan gave one look, and looked no 
more. If he did, the life which was fast 
ebbing would again seem worth the keeping, 
were it only to know that the same world 
held both her and him. 

Preliminaries were asked and answered, as 
in a dream. Then came the question : 

" You are well acquainted with the priso- 
ner at the bar, I believe ?" 

At the words " prisoner at the bar," the 
startled senses leapt into their place, and she 
took in her position. He to die, and she to 
help that he should die, 

^*Yes." 

" A relation, is he not?" 

" Only a cousin." 

"Only a cousin — cousins are dangerous 
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things. No doubt he proved his cousiuship 
by asking for the right of a nearer title 
stiUr 

"Sirr 

" He was very much attached to you, was 
he not?" 

" Didn't look like it/' she said, with a 
sudden flash. 

" What. are your grounds?" 

" His own words." 

"May I ask what they were?" said the 
barrister, rubbing his hands in expectation of 
" nuts to crack." 

" Certainly," and Adelaide repeated it in a 
clear, firm voice, what Vaughan had said 
after she refiised him. 

" He told me I was not worth an honest 
man's love." 

She looked very noble as she stood there, 
in the face of the world, owning her own 
short-comings, while one ladder of sunlight, 
that slanted down from the high narrow 
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window above her, touched her as it past, 
and suggested the idea of Jacob's ladder, 
with angels ascending and descending on it. 

It did the accused's cause some little good, 
but the barrister had another arrow in his 
quiver, poison tipped, and he launched that 
straight at the quivering target of her 
heart. 

" When did you see the prisoner, last ?" 

" A little while ago." 

" What was the day ?" 

No answer. 

" Come, come,*' said the counsel, " You 
were going to be married, were you not ? 
Young ladies are not usually oblivious of such 
epochs. What was to be the date of your 
wedding day ? . You can least tell us that ?" 

The old lightning leapt into her eyes, 
bright enough to slay — ^butshe was obliged to 
answer — 

" The 1st of August." 

" Very well, oblige me with your attention 
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now ? Did yon see tlie prisoner last, a montli, 
a week, or a day before the first, or was it 
not the evening before ?" 

She was compelled to answer, " It was." 

" What o'clock ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Before eleven ?" 

" Yes." 

" So I you do know. He had in his hand a 
gun, I believe ? 

Here the counsel for the defence objected 
this was too much of a leading question, and 
appealed to the judge, who, however, ruled 
it was admissible — so the question was re- 
peated. 

Poor hunted thing I She gave a glance 
at Vaughan, the firm pose of his head, set like 
a block of granite, helped her. She dared 
not tell a lie in face of that steadfairt counte- 
nance. 

" Yes, he had — ^he had been shooting 
rabbits," he said. 

" Or better game, perhaps. Now, re- 
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member, you are on your' oath. What did 
he say to you in that interview ?" 

No answer. She set her lips firm and 
close. He repeated the question, still no 
reply — suddenly throwing up her arms, she 
said, " Take me away," and fell forwards, 
fainting. They carried her out. Vaughan 
following her with his eyes. Lettie saw it — 
heard it not. Her whole existence was hang- 
ing on the prayer, " His life, his life." 

They were merciful, they did not summon 
her back. The point was proved, that an 
hour before the murder was committed the 
prisoner was seen with his gun in hand — ^that 
added a wanting link in the chain of evi- 
dence. 

That closed the case for the prosecution. 

The case for the defence had hard work of 
it. Several of the witnesses were re-called 
and re-examined, but nothing much was 
gained by it, and the counsel, in the conclud- 
ing speech, had little enough to go upon. He 
had to rest his argument maiuly on the fact 
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that no one saw the shot fired; and the danger 
of convicting on circumstantial evidence, he 
said, everyone knew. But, apparently think- 
ing they did not know, he disinterred all 
the cases that had been in their graves for 
years, and shook them before the jury, to 
warn them off the premises. 

" Did they remember," he went on, " Le 
Brun's case. In 1689 there lived in Paris, 
where all are fashionable, a fashionable 
woman. Lady MazeL One morning she was 
found murdered in her bed. Suspicion at 
once fell on her valet, Le Brun. Mark me, 
gentlemen of the jury, for what reason ? A 
cap, with traces of blood on it, was found in 
the room — it fitted Le Brun's head precisely. 
Li an age, not advanced to the pitch of 
civilisation to which we ourselves are, that 
was evidence sufficient. He was committed 
for trial. The tender mercies of that period 
were cruel. He asserted his innocence 
strenuously — therefore they put him to the 
torture to get more out of it. They got so 
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much out of him that he died in consequence. 
One month after, the real criminal was dis- 
covered, and the stain of the innocent blood 
rested on the consciences of those who had 
branded Le Brun a murderer, simply and 
solely on circumstantial evidence. Cases of 
a similar nature were those of Bradford, the 
innkeeper, the Lyon's Courier in 1796, and 
Brunell in 1742— all of the same class and 
description. Why do I bring these to your 
minds, gentlemen of the jury ? Because I 
would save you from a like error. I would 
preserve you from the guilt of innocent 
blood. We have a homely proverb amongst 
us, " All is not gold that glitters I" — ^let me 
put it in a new reading, "All is not guilt 
that seems it." But, I must remember, I am 
addressing not the besotted boors of the past 
century, whose minds were little trained to 
acute reasoning — ^but an enlightened British 
jury — representatives of a country that leads 
the van in the march of improvement, and 
waves the flag of civil and religious liberty 
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before the eyes of an admiring world. Such 
a jury, gentlemen, as is little likely to fall 
into a mistake, that originated from, and 
partly belonged, to an age when the electric 
telegraph was unborn — the possibility of rail- 
ways still slept unthought of in steam — edu- 
cation was an expensive luxury, and literature 
meant a new book once in ten years — ^instead 
of as now, once a week/' 

This was a dodge to flatter the jury into 
giving a verdict contrary to common sense, 
on the strength of their being cleverer and 
seeing farther than other people. The whole 
speech concluded with a striking perora- 
tion, in which a good deal of dust was 
thrown into everybody's eyes, confusing their 
intellects and bewildering their minds with 
hard words and far-fetched ideas, till the plain 
sense of the matters, hard matters-of-fact, were 
quite buried under them. Then it ended with 
a clash and a bang, and the Barrister sat 
down well content with his performance. 
When it came to the judge's duty to sum up. 
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it was very different A few plain words dis- 
interred the subject from all the false lights 
shed over it, and, alas I it bore down hard 
upon the prisoner. The main facts were re- 
capitulated, the prisoner's leaving Switzer- 
land on sight of the letter mentioning circum- 
stances in connection with the deceased, the 
words heard by the policeman uttered by the 
prisoner on the day on which the murder 
took place, the proving that the gun found 
not far from the spot of the said murder was 
the prisoner's, his sudden departure from 
Bassetstoke, &c., &c. Then the judge con- 
cluded with warning the jury that if they 
considered the chain of evidence complete, 
and were satisfied that the prisoner fired the 
shot, their obvious duty was to find him 
guilty of murder. If, on the contrary, they 
saw reason to doubt it, or discerned any weak 
link in the chain of evidence, they ought to 
let the prisoner have the benefit of the 
doubt. 
The jury asked leave to withdraw. Half- 
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an-hour followed, while people forgot the 
suspense ; ladies fluttered their white pocket- 
handkerchiefs, did a few strokes of flirtation, 
and took recognizance of prettj bonnets. 
They were going back to happy homes-;-some 
had merry parties on hand for that evening, 
others had pretty, gleesome children to return 
to. All were more or less caught up, and 
involved in the busy machinery of life, while 
that tide of life itself, with its quick, rushing 
steps, swept past the accused, who stood face 
to face with death, and took no cognizance of 
him. 

The half-hour was over, and the Jury filed 
back again into their box. Then came a 
solemn pause, such intense, strained silence in 
the court, that not a pin could have dropped 
unheard, and the question thrilled through 
the court : — 

"How say you, gentlemen of the Jury, 
guilty, or not guilty ?" 

And the answer thrilled back again: — 

"Guilty I" 
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CHAPTER X. 



TOO lateI 

The people pressed and swelled out of 
court, all talking of the verdict — * it was what, 
was to be expected ; serve him right too." 
Then they dispersed, all went their ways ; and 
that nine days wonder over, took up the thread 
of their own lives again, and forgot what a 
few moments before had been an absorbing 
interest. 

And Lettie ? The stream had carried her 
along with it out into the open air — repeating 
to herself mechanically, " Guilty, did they 
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say guilty ?" Then she sat down on a bench 
at hand, and tried to realize it. 

" Axes patrdon, marm," said a voice at her 
elbow. iShe looked up, a rough looking man 
stood near, poking a large envelope at her, 
with dirty thumb-marks on it. She took it ; 
it had no address, unless the vague super- 
scription, " To the lady," could so be termed. 
She opened it, and read — 

" This is to say, I've heard on soramut, the 
party yo wos a looking arter, if so be it's the 
same party, which I've oncommon doubts on, 
name's different. This ere party is gone to 
furrin parts, some of Ihem ere outlandish 
places ; she warn't never a true Britisher, so 
whatten's to be ixpicted of the loikes of 'em. 
The place she is off to, is spelt An-werp : that's 
either in Americay or Ingia I take it — so no 
more at present from — Jim Thwaites." 

"Jim Thwaites," Lettie repeated to her- 
self; then she remembered the man at Bas- 
setstoke Green. She turned to speak to the 
bearer of the letter, but he was gone ; and alas 

VOL. III. M 
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what was the object of following up a clue — 
always so little likely to lead to any result, 
and now utterly useless. The thing was done 
now. " Too late, too late/' sighed the sum- 
mer wind, as it eddyed in gusts in and out of 
that dreary court — " He must die." She sat 
passive for the next ten minutes, faith and 
hope both dead within her ; then something 
whispered "Try." 

She got up, called a conveyance, and went 
at once to Bassetstoke Green. She saw Jim 
Thwaites, and found he spoke on this author- 
ity ; — an acquaintance from Hull had come to 
Bassetstoke en route for work at a neighbour- 
ing foundry, and mentioned he had seen a 
woman on board the packet that went from 
Hull to Antwerp a week back, answering 
very much to the desciiption given by Lettie. 
She had lodged at Hull, in the same 
house he was, and there seemed some plausi- 
bility for thinking it was the same person ; 
the appearance tallied — " a bit marked with 
the pox and queerish in the upper story, 
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seemed much distressed in her mind, altoge- 
ther a strange un, and an uncommon cranky 
body!" 

" Was she Scotch?" inquired Lettie. 

" Noa, she war'nt. Bill said she wor a 
parlay voo Francay marm." 

" That can't be the same then, do you think 
it can?" 

"Cawn't say. Bill axed her where she 
was going; first she wouldn't tell him, but le 
found it out, so I made him write it down — 
he's a man of laming is Bill. As yo had 
done me a good turn, I wanted to do yo the 
same." 

He produced a dirty scrap of paper. Lettie 
made out from the hieroglyphics half of the 
address, and guessed the rest : — 
" Madame Jules, 

12, Rue Leopold, 

Antwerp." 

Then she thanked the man for his informa- 
tion, and ordered the driver to take her back to 

the court, and was lucky enough to find Mr. 

M 2 
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Tapper, just leaving to go home. She told 
her story, breathless with renewed hope. Was 
it possible to obtain a delay of the execution 
of the sentence till the matter of this woman 
was inquired into ? 

Alas, the solicitor soon tore poor Lettie's hope 
to pieces. He pointed out the whole absurdity 
of the thing — the French name to begin with; 
then, as she began about small-pox marks and 
crazyness, he asked her with a smile, difficult 
to bear, *^ Did she suppose those two things 
were so unusual. Then was it probable ? — 
he appealed to her common sense — ^if the wo- 
man had had anything to do with the mur- 
der, would she have remained at least a week 
in Hull ? a place not so very far off from the 
scene itself. Also, as the police had been put 
on the scent, was it likely they would have 
overlooked her, had there been any cause for 
suspicion?" So Mr. Tupper bade her "re- 
sign herself to the will of Providence." Per- 
haps even he had a lurking idea that his client 
was guilty after all ; and as none who had 
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been present at the trial that day doubted it, 
it was too much to expect he should be the ' 
only one to do so. 

Lettie saw nothing was to be gained from 
him — so she wasted no more words or time, 
but wished him good morning. Her resolu- 
tion was taken. She would go herself to 
Antwerp, and see about this woman — it was 
a forlorn hope, but it was the last card she 
had to play, and she would play it. As for 
trusting to any one else to make enquiries for 
her, it was not to be thought of. Her search 
would be quickened by aflfection. She had 
every motive to find her — they might have 
none. She made enquiries, and found a 
steamer left fi-om Hull for Antwerp that night 
a t twelve o'clock — she would go by it. A 
cross line fi-om St. Keots would take her to 
Hull in a few hours. So it would be quicker 
to go that route, than to go fi-om London, then 
to Antwerp viS, Ostend. By the latter route, 
(from the trains not fitting in,) there might be 
delay — delay, and only ten days to the exe- 
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cutioni It would be madness. She had 
time to apply to the prison authorities for 
permission for a few moments* sight of 
Vaughan. She saw he thought her plan an 
insane one — she could not gainsay it, still she 
would not, could not, give it up, and her last 
plea moved him to make no more opposition 
to it. 

" Brother, whatever happens, don't let me 
ever have to feel it on my conscience that I 
did not move every stone in this cause. Then, 
when I have done so, God's will be done, for 
He knows best." 

So the brother and sister parted. Would 
they meet again ? 

A few more hours, and Lettie Dacres was 
tossing in the steamer, on the German ocean. 
She lay on the deck as the boat sped on its 
way to Antwerp. She could not touse her- 
self to think, or talk; she could scarcely feel — 
all sensation was gone, and it was only now 
and then it returned. She dozed a little, a 
kind of numbed sleep, full of a strange pitiful 
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yearning over her brother^ and over Adelaide. 
Shortsighted one I When a high place is pre- 
pared for us in the kingdom, we may have to 
pass through fire and water to reach it. 
There were great truths unknown to Vaughan, 
they required to be burnt in — there was great 
dross in Adelaide's nature, that required to be 
burnt out. 

But Lettie understood not this as yet. She 
lay there, hearing the waves lap softly against 
the side of the boat. 

" Too late, too late,'' they murmured, as 
they came with a muffled 4hud' against it. 
"Too late, too late," sighed the wind as it 
played in and out through the rigging — and 
"Too late, too late," answered her own 
heart. 

" And the sun went down, and all the land was dark.** 

When his sister left him, Vaughan Daores, 
now removed to the condemned cell — sat 
there and pondered the fact that in ten days 
he would have ceased to exist. He, who- 
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could walk twenty miles, and call it only a 
summer's stroll, ten dajs hence would be 
lying a heap of motionless clay. His strength 
was more than most men's, ten days hence 
would it be reduced to nothing? the blood 
that rushed so strongly through his veins now, 
ten days hence would it be stilled ? Life 
seemed such a real thing now — ^then, would it 
be a dream ? He tried to picture the scene, 
the place of execution, and the white faces of 
the spectators ; would his heart stop still, or 
could he numb it into sufficient indifference, 
to beat his usual healthy beats ? Then he 
wondered vaguely, why he was elected for 
death? He had thought so little of it. The 
struggle for existence, the trying to get on, 
had so occupied him, that he had not had 
time to think much about it. He had felt 
so foil of life, and it seemed so fer off in 
the distance. Why, if there must be a victim, 
was it not some one more fitted for it than he 
was ? There was a friend of his at College, 
in delicate health then, not very prosperous. 
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in circumstances. He remembered him well, 
how regular he was at chapel, how punctual 
in his duties ; he, now, would have been better 
able to be in his position ; probably it would 
have been a clear gain to him too. But for 
himself? Then came into his mind Socrates' 
speech, to the judges, who condemned him — 
" I go to die — ^you to live, and which is the 
better God only knows.'' 

That was not enough, and his eyes fell 
with more comfort upon Lettie's bible laying 
open at the words " Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, the good things that are prepared." 

** And the sun went down, and all the land was dark.*' 

So it fared with the brother and sister, the 
night after the trial ; how was it with Adelaide 
Boyd ? • The sunset glory that had reddened 
the waves of the German Ocean, and the hard 
walls of the County Gaol, stept in long lines 
of light through her room, and touched with 
a caress as they passed her figure, crouched 
in the fturthest comer of it. 

M 5 
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Miss Symnes and Mrs. Lynwood stood 
beside her. Miss Symnes, who had never 
known any great joy, or sorrow in her Hfe, so 
knew npt how to handle either, and Mrs. 
Lynwood, the perfection of neat dressing and 
amiability, her face smooth and fair, without 
one trace of griefs footstep on it — ^her mind 
unconscious of the earthquake and the 
deluge. As for Adelaide, she lay there 
— ^her soul going through volcanic agency — 
those terrible births into a new state of things, 
when the fires pent up in the human heart, 
toss it into new forms, when on the fire 
follow the flood, the flood recedes, and lo I 
desolation. 

" If you only would look at it in another 
light,'' pursued Lucy. " You have still many 
blessings left.'' 

Adelaide covered up her head with her 
arms yet closer, and only moaned. She had 
already sent forth the dove out of her Ark, and 
it had returned to her again, having found no 
rest for the sole of its foot. Every thing 
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on the face of her life had perished. Every 
green thing therein had died, yet they told 
her she had still many blessings. 

"Adelaide!'' 

No answer. 

" Adelaide, speak to me, please.'' 

The caressing hand was pushed away, and 
Lucy began to cry. 

"Go!" cried Adelaide, roused at last. 
" Don't insult me with your tears." 

"Insult? Ohr 

" Yes, I tell you," she exclaimed, now sit- 
ting upright and speaking with angry passion. 
" What right have you to cry baby tears, fit 
only for a broken toy, while I — my heart 
weeps blood." 

" I would do anything for him — ^for you, 
indeed I would. Don't you believe me?" 

" You might walk across the room to save 
his life ; I don't know that you are equal to 
any other eflfort. I wish I were dead." 

" Now, Adelaide, that is downright wicked ; 
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it is flying in the face of Providence/' said 
Lucy, unable to understand the workings of 
the stormy sea that seethes up to its surface 
mud and slime, which without that storm 
would have lain unknown and undiscovered 
at the bottom, while quiet centuries passed 
over it in peace. 

" Go/' reiterated Adelaide, stamping with 
her feet ; " You drive me mad." 

And Lucy fled from her face as from a 
demon. 

Then Miss Symnes tried her hand — " My 
dear, such an undue amount of grief; is this 
right ? Everything can be borne that is sent, 
you know ; I fear you do not see that." 

" Very likely not. But when our eyes are 
blinded with the pitiless hail, what avails to 
tell us — ^if we could see, we should see. Bet- 
ter far to let the tempest have free course, then, 
when the wind has swept the sky clear of 
clouds again, to point to the dawning of the 
rainbow." 
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" Try and take it patiently," Miss Symnes 
continued. " If you go on so, you will make 
yourself ill." 

'' Would I could I then I should die. Oh, 
I wish I were dead !'' 

Poor Miss Symnes 1 She had medicined 
many a small ail with her few simple nos- 
trums, but this was a case quite out of her 
beat. Here was a stormy heart, crying out 
in its darkness against every law, human and 
divine; harmless plaisters and soothing 
draughts would be useless here. Was there 
any specific for it in her book of rules, under 
the category " Broken heart ?" She could do 
nothing but repeat, much as Lucy had said 
already — 

" Adelaide, this is wrong. You are rebel- 
ling against the Good God." 

"He is not good to me," said the poor 
fire-tortured heart, unable as yet to discern 
who sat as the Eefiner of its gold and its 
silver. She turned her face to the wall, and 
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would speak no more words, either good or 
bad. 

In the meantime Mrs. Ljnwood had taken 
refiige with her husband, who was waiting 
for her in the pretty drawing-room fuU of 
graceftil knick-knackeries, with the conserva- 
tory that opened out from it, bright with 
flowers. 

" I don't know what to make of her," she 
said. " She frightens me quite. Oh, I am 
so glad to be with you." 

He stroked her soft hair — " Frightens my 
pet?" 

" Yes, she says such things — wishes she was 
dead. Isn't it dreadful ?" 

" Poor thing ! her head must be touched." 

"I think it is. Surely she ought to see 
the doctor." 

" Do you think she would ?" 

" I am afraid not. She is just like a wild 
thing." 

"Very sad." 
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"Isn't it? It is 80 wrong, too. When 
trouble is sent, one ought to bear it, you 
know." 

Easy, very, for the man who is safe on the 
firm green earth, to tell the poor wretch who 
is out on a wild night at sea — clinging with 
one hand to the rigging — ^not to let go. He 
sees the black water bubbling beneath his 
feet ; the wind whistles in his ears ; his grasp 
is numb, and his strength is spent. Tell him 
not to let go — ^it is so easy for him. Just as 
easy as it would be for you, if your arm was 
broken, to hold your sword, or your leg 
crushed, to win in the race. 

Ah ! how few of us see from our neigh- 
bours' point of view. Our observatory may 
lie in a dell, and take in only a few flowery 
thorns ; theirs may stand sentinel on a hill, 
and overlook the battle-field, its vanquishers 
on one side, its vanquished on the other, and 
its dying on both. 

" You are quite pale on it," said Captain 
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Lynwood, after a pause. " You are too sym- 
pathetic." 

" Oh, no," answered Lucy, in a tone that 
meant " Oh, yes." 

" Gome out into the garden, love ; I can't 
have those cheeks lose their roses ; it will do 
you good." 

"Well, I think it would," and thither the 
two adjourned, Lucy quite convinced that she 
had done all that a good sister could be 
reasonably expected to do, while Captain 
Lynwood took the solace of a cigar. On they 
strayed, out into the sweet summer air, laden 
with the rich scent of the jasmine flowers ; in 
the west the sunset hung out its banners, and 
as they faded, the evening star trembled into 
sight. Then the young husband and wife 
forgot the cares and troubles of existence, 
and holding up to one another that side of 
the mirror of life on which lay the sunshine, 
they talked of coming years and coming hap- 
piness, aud green young hopes, still buds 
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upon the bough, the edges of their hearts 
stirring softly, as if a zephyr had passed over 
them ; while in one room in that house now 
looming behind them, dark in the twilight, 
still lay the poor crushed form on the bed, 
her face pressed downwards into the pillow, 
her life lying before her as the earth did after 
the deljige, without sign of green thing upon 
it, and her heart crying out in the darkness, 
" I wish I were dead." 

** And the sun went down, and all the land was dark." 

Yes, when sorrow first comes, we think it is 
all over with us. Life is dark for evermore. 
No more light for us, no more pleasant playing 
in green fields. The spring comes, the fields are 
green again, and so are our hearts. Then by and 
bye there sets in a feeling that everything that 
happens in time is an accident, flying shadows 
of the clouds passing over the mountain — on 
it, but not of it — while the mountain itself re- 
mains the same, whether the sunlight of sum- 
mer days, shining through all their length of 
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clearness, shimmer over it, or the angry tern- 
pest wraps it in weeping showers. Life is a 
tale soon told, and the soul, looking out from 
the arms of God, has a dim presentiment that 
many such lives may pass over it, and as 
little trace be left of them as of the clouds on 
the mountain. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE FORLORN HOPE. 

The steamer did not reach Antwerp till two 
or three hours after time, being detained by a 
fog on the river Schelde; so it was early 
morning when Lettie first entered the city. 
Antwerp is a town with a peculiarly foreign 
flavour to it, and even her absorbed mind could 
scarcely help taking notice of the diflferent 
aspect of the streets and houses. She went 
to the Hotel Lion d'Or, got a cup of coflfee, 
and left her carpet bag there, then hired a 
fiacre to go in search of Rue Leopold. Gocher 
shook his head, and demanded as to where it 
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was to be found ; was it in any of the fau- 
hourgs^ did Madame know ? Madame did not 
know, so they jolted on in utter ignorance for 
an hour or two, the driver's impatient ^^sacrS^ 
growing more and more unctuous as they 
rattled up one street and down another, and 
still no " Eue Leopold/' 

Drawing up at last in front of a small caf^, 
he called out to its occupant, " Dites donc^ 
Antaine Perrot^ sais tu la Rue Leopolds Peste 
soit de la place /" 

" Tu-es brave homme^Alphonse tot^^' was the 
answer. " Regarde donc-au bout du nez^ 

Eue Leopold stared him in the face, and 
with another muttered — ^^ Peste^^ — carriage 
and driver turned into a narrow, dirty street ; 
at number twenty Lettie dismounted, and 
with a trembling heart, asked, in not very 
good French, if a Madame Jules lived there. 

" Mais Tion^^ was the answer. 

" Had she been there at all ?'' 

The woman did not know, perhaps Madame 
Bouchier did. 
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"Where was Madame Bouchier to be 
found T Lettie asked. 

^^ Au traisieme^' and her informant indi- 
cating she had better enquire for herself, Lettie 
mounted the crazy stairs till she came to the 
third floor. She knocked at the door. It was 
opened by a good-tempered looking, stout, 
untidy woman, in a not over-clean 'peignoir^ 
and with shoes down at heel. Lettie put the 
same question, and was surprised at being 
answered in something like English. 

" Tenez ! there had been a Madame Jules. 
She call herself Scotch?' 

"Yes— yes r 

" She come — stay one night — and was 
gone. Knew her before in Angleterre, 
where I was femme-de-chambre — so come 
here." 

"What does she dor 

" Ma foi I mats je ne sats pas — she work 
with her finger — so." 

" Needle-work — ^well, yes." 

"That is in Angleterre, here she try to 
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get situation. She ask me — ^I can do noting 
for her — so she go. She is folley 

" And you don't know where she is gone?*' 

" She would not tell me. She says she has 
un grand palais in Angleterre." 

Lettie recognised the ravings of insanity, 
further coufirmed'by the woman's words, 

^^Elle a Vair^ del 1 camme elU a Vair iqarL 
Mais elle dU qu^elle est bten portante et qvUdJU 
vient dacqtiirir une grande Jortune.'^ 

"Is that true?" 

The French woman gave a shrug, " Mon 
Dieu^ qui salt f^ 

" If you thought her mad, why did you let 
her leave here?" 

" Qice voule^ vous ? She would go." 

No more information could Lettie gain 
beyond that she talked of taking lodgings, 
and Madame believed her still to be in 
Antwerp. 

Then Lettie went her way, almost broken 
hearted. Her next step was to go to the 
Bureau of the police. Monsieur I'lnspecteur 
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received her with all foreign politeness; but 
whether her description of the person she 
wanted was given in very puzzle-headed 
French, or from some other reason, she did 
not feel very sanguine as to the result. Then 
set in heavy hours for Lettie. Hour by hour 
she plodded the streets of Antwerp, looking 
in every face she met, glancing under every 
bonnet she saw, loitering at comers, hovering 
about the doors of churches. At last, weary 
and foot-sore, as the day began to creep into 
evening, she returned to the hotel. Madame 
met her in the vestibule, rubbing her fat 
hands softly, and supposing blandly, 

" Madame dine sans doute au table d!h6te^ 
i SIX heures^ Madame.^^ 

Lettie disclaimed all such intentions and 
begged for a little tea in her room. 

^^ Mais oui^ certainement^ mais si Madame 
veiit diner au tahle-dhdte^ c'est hien possible^ 
des demoiselles mime^ dinent Ih toutes settles.^' 

But Lettie shook her head, and mounted 
the stair-case to her room. " Des demoiselles 
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m^me'^ rang into her ears. Had she grown 
to look so old in the last three weeks, that her 
demoiselle-ship was an unrecognizable fact? 
She looked in the glass as she took off her 
bonnet, and was startled at the haggard face 
that met her gaze. Then she sat down by 
the open window, from which the petrified 
lace- work of the cathedral spire, was visible, 
and went off into a kind of doze. Suddenly 
into it slided the' voices of angels ; — a shower 
of music was falling through the air. It was 
the carillon, the chimes, that ring out from 
Antwerp Cathedral every quarter of an hour. 
They caught up her soul as in a net-work of 
silver, and swung her up into the clouds. 

So four days passed — ^ftiU of fruitless inqui- 
ries — resultless waitings. People began to know 
the white, patient face, that constantly pre- 
sented itself at the Bureau of Police, with the 
meek question — " Monsieur^ avez vous des nou- 
velles pour moij^ always to receive the same 
answer — " Mats non^ Madame^ pas encore.^' 
Then out into the street Lettie would wander, 
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pacing it up and down, to and fro. Every 
morning as soon as it was light she began 
that never-ending walk, desisting only when 
the white glare of the noontide heat smote the 
earth as with a curse, then she crept into the 
cathedral and rested there. Its clustered pil- 
lars suggested the idea of groups of trees; 
and on the hint imagination spake, and whis- 
pered of rustling leaves and tinkling streams. 
Many a time Lettie closed her eyes, and heard 
the soft sough of the pine trees far away — 
smelt the new-mown hay, tossed into fragrant 
heaps — and had a dream of dells where the 
violet lies hidden, and the lilly stands in 
white. Then she would rouse herself with a 
start and hurry out into the streets, remem- 
bering with a terrible pang how so much of 
the ten days had already elapsed, bringing 
nearer the fatal hour, and yet no hope. 

At dusk she crept home, and laid down in 
her clothes on the bed. Then set in a curious 
phenomena. Every night her sleep was full 
of dreams — gorgeous — eastern — such as she 

VOL. III. N 
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had never had in her life ; but a great excite- 
ment, like opium eating, rouses the imagina- 
tion, and she weaves webs with her stimulated 
powers. How know we? perhaps Plato was 
right, and the soul came into being, long ago, 
in a different sphere, and all that she brings 
with it to this, is the tapestry of her dreams ? 
Lettie's soul, that lay as the butterfly in the 
chrysalis, hidden and silent, woke during these 
hours, and she felt the stirring of its wings. 
Those eastern dreams, flushed with torrid sun- 
sets, washed by coral seas, she could not piece 
them on to the broken-hearted days that went 
slowly by, with a heavy, faltering step of 
pain. Yet, like him of fabulous memory, 
who sprung up refreshed every time he touched 
his mother earth — she went down into the 
battle stronger after them ; filled with a 
strange and tremulous yearning, that like 
the after-glow, when the sunset is over, tells 
where it has been. Who can tell ? As the 
mother rocks her wailing child to slumber on 
her bosom, twixt moments of pain and cry- 
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ing ; so God has his ways of giving " his be- 
loved sleep/' He " sows with cloudless pas- 
sages the tale of life" (too often a parenthesis 
between two thunder clouds) and " eases with 
a thousand sleeps" the noise and tumult of 
the battle. 

So it went on till a week had passed, and 
the eighth day Lettie woke to remember — two 
more days, and then ? It was no use waiting 
any longer ; all was resultless, she must go 
home. The packet went that evening, in less 
than twenty-four hours she would be at Hull. 
Her arrangements, made in a mechanical way, 
and allowing her heart to ask no questions of 
her faith, lest that should fail utterly, she 
groped her way out into the street for the 
last time, with a kind of blindness of the eyes, 
paced to and fro ; then as the hours rounded 
themselves on into the pitiless glare of noon, 
mind and body craved rest imperatively, and 
she tottered into the cathedral. It was cool 
and dim, but it seemed stony also, and her 
heart trembled away from that large vast 
N 2 
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building, wherein human hearts might break 
and human hopes fail, unknown and unper- 
ceived, and nothing be left of either but the 
ghosts of both. 

She sat down helplessly on a chair, and 
leant her head against a pillar. The sunlight 
came through a painted glass window, and 
smote the floor with a blood red stain ; it 
crept further on till it had dyed her hands 
and dress with a ruby glow, but still she sat 
on. 

"Fine cathedral, this," said a gentleman 
to his companion as they paced the aisles that 
afternoon. 

"Very. To my taste infinitely superior to 
those dolls-houses of chiu-ches, all trash and 
trumpery, that are usually met with abroad." 

" The tower is perfection. What is that ? 
a damsel asleep ? Pleasant dreams, fair lady ! 
en avant^ McDougal." 

They went on, examining every detail cri- 
tically, and returned to find the same figure 
still in the same position. 
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" Enviable sleeping power/' remarked one 
of the gentlemen, as he passed her. " Here, 
McDougall, look at this magnificent vista of 
pillars. They are so well clustered. Ah, 
the age of cathedrals is past." 

"Is it?'' said his companion. "Tell you 
what, Whamcliffe, I don't think that girl is 
asleep." 

" What is she then, dead?" 

"She may be ill." 

" Fiddlesticks ! You are such a Don 
Quixote, Mc Dougal, always expecting adven- 
tures and imagining calamities. Let her alone, 
she is enjoying pleasant dreams depend upon 
it. Look at tlda coup cPceil — fine isn't it. 

" Very, I shall go back, WhamclijBfe, I'm 
not satisfied about the girl." 

His friend gave a contemptuous * pish,' and 
walked away to the other side of the cathedral, 
while his companion retraced his steps, mutter- 
ing to himself, " Pooh, I'm an old fool, of 
course it's all right." 
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He reached Lettie. There she still sat — 
only the blood red stain had crept a little 
higher, and dashed her brow with crimson. 
He spoke to her, got no answer — then he 
shook her gently; her eyes opened with a 
momentary expression of terror, followed by 
an utter blank, then mind and body both 
collapsed, and she sunk in a heap upon the 
floor. He lifted her up, pitiful of the slight 
childlike thing he held, carried her out, 
called ajiaere^ and ordered the man to drive 
to Place Chaus^e d'Antin, numero cinq. 

When Lettie came to herself, she found 
herself lying on a sofa by an open window, 
through which her eye caught sight of a 
garden, and the glancing of the silver river 
beyond. A lady stood beside her, bathing her 
head with eau-de-cologne, as she said in a 
soft sweet voice, " She is better now." Op- 
posite her stood a gentleman. Lettie had a 
vague impression she had seen those kind 
faces before. With an effort, she reunited the 
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snapped links of memory — then she recollected 
they were the people she met on her journey 
to London, three weeks ago. 

" You see we have met again/' said Dr. Mc 
Dougal, kindly, his hand on her pulse, " I 
told you we should. Now, be candid with 
me, and tell me what brings you here. I 
cannot prescribe for you till I understand 
your case ?" 

Lettie looked at him for a moment in 
silence, then drew out of her pocket a copy of 
the " St. Keots Herald,'' of the 23rd August, 
which she carried about with her. She 
pointed to the account of the trial. 

" I am Vaughan Dacres' sister," was all 
she said. 

Dr. Mc Dougal took it, read it — ^then turned 
to her with a great pity on his face. " You 
must still let me repeat the question — why are 
you here ?" 

A few broken words sufficed to explain. He 
caught up her words. 
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" Marked with small-pox do you say and 

Scotcii r 

" Yes." 

" Wrong in her head 7^ 

^' Yes. Oh, yoa can't help me, can you ?" 

" I don't know. One thing I do know, 
you must keep yourself quiet. Nellie, give 
me that glass ?" 

His wife brought it to him, and he told 
Lettie to swallow its contents, which she 
did. 

** Now," he said, " Do you think you are 
strong enough to come with me to see a 
woman who is ill ?" 

*' Yes, yes — anywhere." 

'^ Not so fast," he said, with his hand on her 
pulse, " You don't go, till you are quieter — 
sit down again. Nellie, my dear, order up 
the coflfee directly, and some bread and 
butter ?" 

" I can't take it, indeed." 

" You will do as I tell you ?" 
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When the coflfee came, he stood over her, 
till she drank it, and eat the bread and butter, 
then he said she might come. A fiacre was 
summoned, and away they went. 

On the road, Dr. Mc Dougal told her all he 
knew of the woman he was taking her to 
see. 

"I heard by chance," he said, "that a country- 
woman of mine was ill in a poor lodging in Rue 
des Vieilles. I went to see her, found her suf- 
fering under brain fever, in great poverty ap- 
parently, and what was evident, through the 
ravings of the disease, great distress of mind, 
probably aberration thereof ! I know noth- 
ing about her, neither where she comes from, 
nor what she is, except that she is Scotch — 
she is marked with the small-pox frightfully. 
Now, don't go and found a fool's paradise on 
that — one out of twenty are so amongst the 
poorer classes, so it is neither here nor 
there." 

At numero-qainze, Rue des Vieilles, they 
alighted, and the doctor told Lettie to follow 

N 5 
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him. He led the way up the stairs, muttering 
to himself, " Wild goose chase this/' — to 
prevent vain hopes either in himself or her. 
They entered the room — ^it was high up, and 
overlooked the town, with its net works of 
streets, its glorious Cathedral, and its thread 
of silver river beyond. In the room itself, at 
the furthest comer, was a bed, and beside it, 
sat a sister of charity ; the usual nurse of the 
sick abroad. The doctor advanced to the 
bed. 

" Gomme se porte felle ^mawtenant^ soaur 
Mane?'' 

** Toujours mal^^' was the reply. 

He drew back the curtain. On the pillow 
lay a worn face, with the red fever flush, 
staining cheek and lips, rendering the old 
marks of small-pox still more visible; a strange 
contrast to the calm placid countenance 
watching her, with white smooth band of linea 
laying on a brow as white and smooth That 
was all. How was there to be any iden- 
tification froin so slight a clue ? All at once 
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the sick woman raised herself half upright 
and tossing her arms wildly, began talking. 

'' Dinna look sae at me ; it was na me, IVe 
telt ye. Gang awa I Never say I did it ; it 
jist burstit in my hand, the uncanny thing 1" 

Then sinking back on the pillow she mur- 
mured of heathery mountains, purling bums, 
and the bonnie blue-bell, to be interrupted 
with another start, as putting her hand to her 
ear she exclaimed, " It is the sea, wha gars it 
to sound like -that. It has keepit mony a 
braw laddie in its grasp, but I've streakit his 
corpse, and it's aye the brawest of them a'." 

" Tenez! elleparle toujour s comme fa," said 
Soeur Marie, as she arranged the pillows, when 
she fell back exhausted ; " elle s*6gare^ sans 
douteJ^ 

It was all idle gibberish to her, but Lettie 
held by a chair and gasped. Could there be 
any sense in those wild words ? 

Dr. McDougal leant over the bed, and 
watched the patient for a few moments; then 
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gaid, " Stupor has come on, she will lie so for 
many hours, then she will die." 

Lettie caught his hand. " Not yet ?" 

He shook his head sadly. " There may be 
a slight return to consciousness, a sudden flare 
up of the candle ; but don't count on it ; it 
will go out, so will she." 

Lettie fell forward on the bed, and cried out 
in her heart that hope had mocked her. She 
had caught sight of an opening in the clouds, 
and they had closed again darker than- before. 
The Doctor was truly grieved for her : " There 
may come a turn about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; don't leave her. If there does, and she re- 
turns to consciousness, have pen and paper 
ready, and write down any statement you can 
get her to make." 

" Then you think it ?" Lettie said, breath- 
lessly. 

" I think nothing — everything is possible. 
No more can be done for her. As for your- 
self, unless you wish to be useless, take the 
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medicine I Mrill send you. I shall be back 
soon. Somr Marte^ cette demoiselle desire 
Tester id aupris de vous. Cestpermis^ n^est 
cepasf^ 

*' Mais oui^ sans doute^^ and the kind eyes 
of the Sister looked at Lettie. 

" Elle a 6tk malade dle-meme^ pauvre petite ; 
vous enprendrez soin^ fen suis sure^ 

He took up his hat, and went out, after 
reiterating that the sleep might last for 
many hours. Lettie dragged herself to the 
window, set wide open for the air, repeating 
to herself, " Many hours." There were not 
many hours for Vaughan to live. She might 
recover her consciousness when he had lost 
his on earth for ever. 

Day declined into evening, evening died 
into night, and that death-like stupor still 
continued, while Lettie knelt by the window- 
sill, her heart all one agonized prayer that the 
woman might live. But the hours were slipping 
by, and with them the sands of her brother's life. 
Every quarter the Cathedral bells flung out 
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their hands into the air, and wove the music 
that seemed wrought of threads of light. 
Lettie listened painfully for the sound till it 
came, then stopped her ears that she might 
not hear it when it did, for every time it rung 
her heart told off another hope, and saw it fall 
dead into the gulf of despair. Still the death- 
like stupor continued. The unconscious face 
lay on the pillow, sealed and closed to every 
interest on earth ; Soeur Marie sat beside her, 
the stream of her life creeping slowly between 
stagnant banks, her book of " Hours" in her 
hand, and an Ave Maria on her lips. Lettie 
looked at each and envied both. When every 
pulse she drew came with long quiverings of 
pain, to feel no more, seemed the best thing. 
ThosQ two so dead to earth and trouble — that 
sealed and closed face on the pillow, and that 
sealed and closed life beside it, that had been 
snapped off abruptly from all ties of home 
and kindred, to find them all again in God — 
how enviable they seemed. 

Soeur Marie every now and then looked up, 
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and her eyes rested pitifully on the kneeling 
girl and the dying woman. What was the 
link between them she had no curiosity to 
know. That feeling also was dead within 
her, but as she told her beads she said a 
prayer in her heart, ^^ pour la pauvre file et 
la /emme 7nouranieJ\ 

So in that one small room, three lives 
ebbed away, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
great shoreless sea, in parellel lines that might 
never meet. Doctor McDougal had come at 
intervals, and a little before midnight he came 
again. Lettie looked in his face, saw its 
hopelessness, and gasped nut, "only thirty- 
two hours more." He would have persuaded 
her to leave her post and go, but she shook 
her head, and still knelt on. Midnight struck 
from the Cathedral tower ; clock after clock 
caught up the sound with a solemn rever- 
berating tone. As the last echo died away, 
Soeur Marie touched Lettie on the shoulder, 
and pointing to the bed, said in French, " Ma 
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SceuVj you keep her with your prayers; let 
her go." 

Lettie glanced at the sick woman, saw a 
change had come over her, and knew it was 
death. 

" PWbrw," said the sister of Charity. And 
the two knelt side by side, but the one only 
oflFered up a prayer, the other oflfered up her 
life. 

Lettie rose from her knees, and a glow was 
on her face. The sacrifice was consummated, 
she had accepted the decree, and her Isaac 
lay dead on the mount. 

She took her place beside the bed, strong now 
to endure all things, when, as she bent over 
the pillows to arrange them better, the dying 
woman suddenly looked up into her face. 
Consciousness had struggled into her mind, 
and as death approached, the soul cleared. 

'* You look like an angel," she whispered, 
taking her hand. "May I tell you some- 
thing?" 
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Lettie's heart leapt ; was her hope going to 
realise itself, just as she had thought it dead? 
So it is often in life — the wish goes, and the 
fact comes. 

Lettie sat down on the bed, and with her 
arms round the dying woman, she bade her 
tell her all that was in her mind. As for her 
own heart, she resolutely quieted it, and let 
it ask for nothing but the will of God. Doctor 
McDougal came in again at the same moment, 
gave a glance at them both, and stole behind 
thie bed-cm'tains where the patient could not 
see him. 

" Shall I die ?" was the first question the 
dying woman asked, put in quick flurried 
tones. 

Lettie told the truth, unheeding a mur- 
mured remonstrance from Doctor McDougal : 
" Make the most of your time." 

How dared she, with that face on the 
pillow, nearing the shoreless and eternal sea ? 

" Would she like to see a clergyman ?" she 
asked her, then remembered in Antwerp an 
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English priest would be no easy thing to find. 
The woman herself answered — 

" There is no time — I will tell you. You 
do not believe I did it, do you?" 

"Did what r 

" I na mind," she said, returning to her 
Scotch dialect, as her hand went up to her 
head. " It was the gun, it just burstit in my 
hand/' 

"When was it?" 

" On the 31st, at Bassetstoke Green." 

Lettie kept down the exclamation that rose 
to her lips, and put the next question quietly, 
while she heard the sound of the pen scratch- 
ing behind the curtain, that told her, Doctor 
McDougal was taking down notes. 

"Who was it?" 

" Jist Vane." 

" Stanhope Vane, do you mean ?" 

" Aye, who telt ye that ither name. He 
never told it me, yet I was his wife — " 

Lettie could not prevent a start this time. 

" Aye ye need na look so. I was a sonsie 
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lassie, far away in bonnie Scotland, when he 
married me — ^twelve years and mair ago — he 
was not of age then, and he said his father 
must not know of it, so we kept it dark. He 
lo'ed me then, but he soon tired." 

And sitting up in bed, she began to sing — 

•* Weep not, lady, so it be, 

Men were deceiverg ever 

With one foot on land, and one on sea. 

To one thing constant never." 

" Hush 1" said Lettie, laying her down on 
the pillow again. " Tell me exactly ?" 

The excitement spent itself, and she went 
on, and it was strange how as she spoke, mind 
and language cleared, and the Scotticisms 
wore off. 

" It was before his father came in for the 
title, they were no jist such grand folk then, 
but he had na been married to me lang before 
all his aflfection went. . We had one bairn, 
and he told me, if I did na conceal the mar- 
riage, he'd jist send the baimie, where I should 
never see him mair. I lo'ed the bonnie wee 
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thing, jist like life itself. He held that threat 
over my head, till my life was a misery to 
me. I knew his cruelty ; I knew he was equal 
to it. He had a white hand, but it had the 
power to give a stinging blow. He had a 
soft tongue, but it could cut like a knife. At 
last he carried his threat out. I was ill with 
the fever, laying unconscious for a fortnight. 
When I got well, the child was gone. I 
prayed him on my bended knees to tell me 
where he had sent him. He would not, and 
I cursed him there. I said I would find him, 
and he dared me to do it. We separated in 
fierce anger, and I vowed vengeance in my 
heart." 

She sank back exhausted. Dr. McDougal 
signed to Lettie to moisten her lips with a 
cordial that stood on the table. It revived 
her, and after a few minutes pause, she went 
on — 

" I found out at last where my child was 
sent. . I mind now what a bright July day it 
was, when I came in sight of the cottage 
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where ray bonnie wee thing was. It waS a 
pretty place too — ^great wide moors stretched 
behind it, and there was sky all round, the 
sea not far oflf. I had walked a long way, 
and I was tired and travel stained, so I said 
to myself, I would not gang in to see him 
then. May-be they might cast it up at him 
in days to come, that his mammie looked like 
a beggar. So I waited till the morn and then 
I dressed myself in my a' braw clothes, just 
as if I was going to pay a visit to the queen 
on her throne, and I bought him a grand toy 
and went. I knocked at the door, A woman 
opened it. I asked for the child ; she stared 
at me — then said : ' He's dead.' — I dinna re- 
member — I think I went mad." 

She stopped, shuddered, and her heart went 
after the child, who had been dead these ten 
years, in a wild pang of pain ; then rousing 
herself, she continued : 

" After that, there rushed into my heart a 
wild crying for revenge. I wrote to my hus- 
band that two murders lay at his door — ^my 
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child's and mine. I told him I meant to 
drown myself that night, and I prayed heaven 
my face might haant him as he thought of 
me carried out by the river into the cold sea. 
That night I went down to the river to die. 
It was a chill night, the wind blew under the 
arches of the bridge and the water looked 
black. I sat down, and waited for the courage 
that did not come. Life was a warm, palpi- 
tating thing ; Death so dark, so cheerless. I 
could not do it ; but I had my devil's revenge. 
I threw my bonnet and cloak into the water, 
that he might hear of it, and be haunted by 
my face, and the black flowing river, and see 
me in fancy carried out by the sullen tide into 
the heaving sea." 

Her voice died away, while Lettie, as she 
again moistened the parched lips, prayed in 
her heart for patience, lest death should step 
in between, and the unfinished tale should lie 
buried and unknown in the closed and finished 
life. But the woman, poor troubled one, 
could not lie down quietly and die, till her 
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story was told ; and she soon went on again, 
with many pauses in her speech : 

" There is a long blank after that. I re- 
member walking a great, great way, till I 
came to some town. I dinna mind the name. 
There I fainted in the street, and ,was taken 
into a hospital, and was ill for months, with 
first brain fever, and then small-pox. When 
I came out I used to hear people say I was 
clean silly. 1 suppose I was ; but not very 
bad, for I came to London, and got needle- 
work to support myself. My old life had quite 
slipped from my memory. People called me 
Mary Paine; the name did as well as any 
other. The name of Vane was worth nothing 
to me then. I'm not mad now, and even then 
I had long intervals of saneness. Every 
summer towards the autumn, however, a fit 
used to come on me. I could not stay still, 
the hot stifling streets oppressed me, and I 
would wander miles and miles away into the 
country, always, however, where there was 
water at hand. Such times I went over the 
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old ground. I would go down to the water's 
edge, and try to drown myself, but I never 
could. Now comes the worst — This summer 
I went down to — ^the name is clean gone out 
of my head — I said it a few moments ago, 
near where my baby died." 

"Bassetstoke?" 

" Aye ;" the colour flushed into the woman's 
cheeks, and with increasing excitement came 
back the Scotch patois. " It was there I saw 
him again, just Vane ; I had never seen him since 
we parted ; I never wanted to. I don't know," 
she continued, putting her hand to her head, 
** when my bairn died, I think sense and me- 
mory died in me too. But I saw him ; he was 
walking with an awful handsome leddy, and 
I heard tell they were to be married. Nae 
right had I to blame him though, for he 
thought me dead lang since, and I knew at 
ance by his e'en, that my face • had haunted 
him through years, as I wished it should, 
lying stifle and cold in the moon-light, carried 
out by the dark flowing river, under the dim 
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arches, out into the cruel sea. That night I 
saw him again ; he and another gentleman ; 
they were at high words. He spoke hard to 
me; I dinna ken, maybe he took me for a 
ghaist, I went awa, but I could na rest. 
Half an hour after I came back to the same 
spot. As ill luck would have it, a gun lay 
on the sand. I took it in my hand, and there . 
jist in front of me was Stanhope Vane, as they 
telt me they called him then. He was jist 
Vane when I knew him. He sat at the end 
of a long ledge of rock, gazing into the sea. 
I stole along the rocks, the gun in my hand, 
close up to him. I did na mean to do it. 
Wha says I did lees — He turned suddenly. 
The gun jist went off in my hand, and he fell 
back into the water dead." 

She stopped and lay back foil of trembling, 
while Lettie scarcely less so, bathed her face 
and hands, and tried not to hurry the depart- 
ing spirit, though her heart was beating 
wildly for the Living. The soul had leapt up 
with a quick sudden flare, and it was fast 

VOL. III. o 
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going out. Was it wrong that she drew back 
the hovering spirit from the confines of the 
grave, by the question, " What did you do 
then r 

The eyes, over which the film of death was 
gathering, opened. 

" I ran away. I was clean daft, but I'd 
• sense left enough to know that if people saw 
me with the gun, they would say I had done 
it, so I just' hid it in the sand — then I went, 
I don't know where ; it is all a blank, but 
somehow or other I believe I found myself at 
Hull. I stayed there a day or two — ^then I 
went on board the steamer and came here. 
But I could not rest night or day. He 
haunted me, as I had prayed I might haunt 
him ; his rigid face staring up at the sun, and 
carried out by the tide into the cruel sea. 
When I meet that face again, at the bar of 
God, will God forgive me ?" 

Lettie bent over her, and whispered words 
of comfort, uttered in faith, received in hope. 
Dr. Mc Dougal then came forward from where 
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he was sitting, and laying his hand on her, 
said : — 

" Will you do one good action before you 
die?'' 

The dying woman looked at him. 

" Would I could !" 

He bent towards her, placed on the bed a 
sheet of paper, covered with writing which 
was still wet, and putting the pen into her 
hand, said — 
• *' You can write — sign your name." 

The fingers slowly stiflFening in the grasp of 
death, stumbled through the words — 

" Janet, wife of Stanhope Vane." 

Lettie beheld them with a strange thrill, 
while the doctor put another question — 

" When were you married ?" 

" 12th April, 1842." 
- "Where?" 

Her senses fa^t closing on this world's con- 
cerns, scarce comprehended the inquiry, and 
Lettie begged him to desist, but in justice to 
2 
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the living he repeated the question, and one 
word could be distinguished in answer : 

" Strathmarnock." 

That was enough, a sufficient clue to verifj 
facts. Then he put his own name to the 
paper, and asked the Sister of Charity to put 
hers. She, who understood nought of that 
passionate tale of human woe and misery, 
knelt by, still repeating her prayers pour la 
pauvre jille^ et la femme mourante. The 
dying woman herself lay back on the pillow, 
the soul paused one moment at the gates of 
death ere it passed through them, and laying 
her hand feebly on Lettie's shoulder, she 
murmered " Pray." And Lettie did pray, 
she forgot there was any one else to hear ; and 
she wrestled in prayer, like Jacob with the 
angel — ^till at last, when it was over, she 
found she had been praying, not for the Living 
but for the Dead. She lay, as in sleep, a 
smile upon her lips — she had opened her eyes 
on another world, and may be had already 
found it more mercifiil than this. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 

Then Lettie looked at Dr. Mc Doiigal, and 
faltered " Thirty hours ; is there time T 

" We must try for it/' he answered. " The 
packet goes at two o'clock ; it is ten minutes 
to, now." 

A few words to Soeur Marie, who expressed 
no curiosity, asked no questions, but was 
quite content to be left alone in her vigil 
with the dead. 

" You will come with me," was all Lettie 
eaid, and he answered ** Yes." 
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A fiacre was standing in the street ; they 
jumped into it. He left a message at his own 
house, then they rattled through the streets, 
growing light in the early morning, to the 
quay. As they came in sight of it, they 
heard the monotonous cry of the sailors ; the 
boat was just heaving anchor 

Lettie's face looked into Dr. Mc DougaPs 
with a passionate cry of " too late." He put 
his head out of the window — " Allez plus vlte^'^ 
he exclaimed, and with a ^'sacri cceur^^^ cocker 
urged his half-starved beast into something 
like a gallop. They reached the quay. The 
plank in communication between the steamer 
and the. shore, was swaying to and fro, as 
Dr. Mc Dougal put his foot upon it. " Frenez 
garde !" shrieked the captain, which was echoed 
by the passengers, but Dr. Mc Dougal swung 
first Lettie, then himself, on the plank and 
landed on board, mid sundry exclamations — 
" Tenez ces Anglais!'^ 

It was a raw, wet morning. He plaeed 
Lettie under shelter and covered her up^ 
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while he walked up and down with an um- 
brella, his watch in hand, calculating how 
much of the thirty hours still remained. The 
steamer was supposed to reach Hull in twenty- 
two hours ; allowing a tolerable margin, pro- 
bably it would be there before the twenty- 
four. 

He consulted Bradshaw, saw there was a 
train that left Hull for Norchester at 2.45 in 
the early morning, and ft-om thence they 
might get to St. Keots by a cross line, even 
allowing for stoppages, &c., by seven ; an hour 
before the fatal eight o'clock struck. As for 
the proper way of managing these matters — 
applying to the Home Ofl&ce for a revision of 
the sentence on the ground of its injustice, 
there was no time for that ; all such measures 
must come bye and bye. The only course, 
irregular though it was, to save the man's life 
from the gallows, was by shewing the state- 
ment of the dead woman to the prison author- 
ities. But every hour, even every moment, 
was valuable. Electric telegraphs, that would 
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have flashed the tidings in one instant of 
time along the wires, were then in their in- 
fancy, and had not penetrated so far north, so it 
depended on their two selves. Dr. Me Dougal 
was eager as Lettie ; the terrible stake of life 
or death they were playing for, made him. 
eager in the game — it stimulated every power^ 
and strained every nerve. 

The sun rose out of the sea — weeping. 
Lettie, from the place where she lay, watched 
it rise slowly, a round red ball. It mounted 
the sky, dispersing the gathered clouds, and 
drying up their tears. Then, when it rode 
high in the heavens, turning the whole at- 
mosphere into one living mass of white qui- 
vering heat, she watched it till it sank again, 
and *^ like a passion died the day,'' while night 
came on serene and holy, with its crown of 
stars, and the moon crossed the waters with a 
path of light. Mental sleep had again set in ; 
she did not think, because she could not. Dr. 
Mc Dougal had brought her refreshments 
during the day, and at ten o'clock in the even- 
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ing he came again, and told her she must go 
down into the cabin. 

" Shall we not soon be in port?" 

" Well, yes — ^no — there is a sea-fog coming 
on. It will be unsafe for you to remain here." 

He was very imperative, so she was obliged 
to go down, though she would gladly have re- 
mained on deck. The cabin was hot and close — 
and children crying and ladies chattering made 
it disagreeable. She laid down on one of the 
sofas, and closed her eyes — not knowing the 
import of the word sea-fog. Had she known 
— could she have seen how that white damp 
cloud creeping up suddenly from the west- 
ward was as surely blotting out her hope as 
it blotted out the distant horizon, what then ? 

" Saw the cathedral, did you ?" (such odds 
and ends of conversation floated in on her 
ears), ^' isn't it pretty ? but Madame Lalotte's 
bonnets are superb." 

" Ttens ma mie^ sots tranqutHe-^Maman 
va te dormer un gateauJ^ 
o 5 
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"My patience, how slow we are going!" 
said some one else. "Why, I declare we 
have stopped altogether. Steward! What 
is die matter? I am sure something is wrong. 
I insist on my being put on shore . imme- 
diately. Steward! Steward!" 

Steward looked in, with a smiling face, 
and said blandly : 

" Don't be alarmed, ladies, there's nothing 
the matter-T-it's only a fog." 

" A fog I!' exclaimed another lady, " Tell 
the captain he's not to go on any account. 
We shall be running into rooks, or smashing 
ships, or something. Tell him I insist on his 
not stirring till morning." 

" No fear, ma'am," said the steward, with 
d broad grin. "Captain's going to anchor, 
and there would be no getting on for th^ 
next three hours." 

. Lettie heard. She cotild only turn her face 
to the wall, and pray for patience. 

"You looks pale," said *n old woman, 
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who was sitting next her. " Like my salts — 
it's a fine tHng for faints, is salts/' 

Lettie opened her eyes to decline the atten- 
tion but the old lady would not be put oflF. 
" You should keep up your sperits — nothing 
so bad as giving way — I never gives way, I 
doesn't. Take things easy like — that's what I 
does." 

Dr. McDougal meanwhile walked to and 
fro on the deck, watch stUl in hand. At last 
he went to the captain. 

"Are we far from Hull?" 

" No, not far ; if this confounded fog would 
clear off, we should make the harbour in three- 
quarters of an hour." 

" Could we not put off in one of the 
boats?" 

The captain looked at him — " You be 
!" and the Doctor could only retire feel- 
ing that he had made a fool of himself. 

Another half-hour passed, then he stumped 
down into the cabin. 

" Fog's clearing," he began, when down he 
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fell head-foremost, over a bonnet-box set as a 
man-trap, right in the gang-way. 

" Confound it," he said, as he picked him- 
self up ; " bonnet boxes shouldn't be allowed 
— ^public nuisances." 

"Hope you are not hurt, sir?'' said the 
proprietor of the bonnet-box, blandly. 

"Oh, no; nearly broke my leg, ma'am, 
that's all. Better come up on deck at once," 
he continued, as he made his way to Lettie. 
" They are weighing anchor, and we must try 
to land the first." 

Lettie obeyed, and the two stationed them- 
selves as close as possible to the place where 
the people would land from. The Doctor was 
ten times more fiissy and excited than she 
was ; she was calm, with the calm of despair. 
The steamer went on ; it neared the pier, it 
touched, and the cries of the sailors on shore 
mingled with those on the boat. 

" Beg pardon, ma'am," and Dr. McDougal 
pushed past several eager expectants, drag- 
ging Lettie after him. 
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" Can you run ?" he said to her when they 
were safe on land. She said " Yes/' and they 
tore along the pier, he pulling her on, almost 
half-carrying her. 

" Seems in a hurry, him does," said one of 
the men who was hanging about the pier, as 
he looked after the two. 

" Aye," rejoined his companion, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth ; " hers a lunatic, and 
him's her keeper." 

The railway terminus was close to the 
pier, and as they approached it, they 
could distinctly hear the bell ring for 
the early train to start. Lettie tried to 
quicken her steps; Dr. McDougal, without 
more ado, caught hold of her round the waist, 
and ran as fast as he could, shouting at the 
top of his voice, " Stop — stop !" and reached 
the station just as the heavy gates swung to, 
and the train was beginning to move. " Let 
us through," he cried out. 

"Train's starting," was the policeman's 
answer. 
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" But we want to go by it/' 

" Can't/' was his Spartan rejoinder, as, 
unmoved by threats and entreaties, lie stood 
guard at the door, like Cerberus at the gates 
of Helh 

Another quick peal, a shrill whistle, and 
the train was gone, while Lettie sank down on 
the nearest bench, heart and face alike calm, 
with the cahn of despair. 

The Doctor rushed to the Eailway Inn 
close by, and with a vehement peal woke up 
the ostler. 

" Any horses here ?" 

Ostler scratched his head, scarce yet awake. 
" Yes, there be." 

" Got a post-chaise?" 
• "There's a chay." 

" Get it re$.dy at once, and four horses, if 
you've got them." 

H ^WeVe two pretty fair — t'other am't much 
to speak on." 

'• Well, let us have what you've got; look 
alive, man, I'll make it worth your while." 
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He judged that if he sought more efficient 
aid, it would lose the time, which was life 
itself in this case. There was a road across 
the moors to St. Keots, and as there wag no. 
getting to the place itself from Hull by train,' 
r except by a^cross line, it was almost as quick 
travelling to take, the former method. 

Then he rushed back to Lettie : " Keep up 
heart, my dear young lady, we shall do it 
yet.'' • 

She answered him not. He fussed back* 
wards and forwards, but she sat still, still 
•with the calm of despair. 

In the meanwhile the Ostler had set to work. 
An old fly was disinterred from its place of 
sepulture, and three horses harnessed to it. 
They didn't match, and the harness didn't 
match, and the postilion, hastily summoned 
from his bed, had boots on that didn't match 
either; and as he couldn't drive four in hand, 
he drove three in hind, No. 3 being of the 
distinct race ; of animals who, instead of the 
usual proportion of limbs allotted to quad- 
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rapeds, boasts three legs and a swinger. The 
whole conveyance was such a curiosiiy that 
when it turned out of the Court-yard, in the 
light of a dim, drizzly morning, Ostler and 
Boots got up a feeble cheer as it started. 

"Make as much haste, my man, as you 
can,*' said the Doctor to the post-boy. " If 
you are at St. Keots by six o'clock, you shall 
have £10." 

" Amt no manner of means possible with 
any animals, let alone these 'ere ones." 

'* When can you be there ?" 

** May be seven — may be eight." 

Lettie groaned. 

" Do your best. I'll make it worth your 
while. Don't spare the whip." 

" All very well to talk," muttered the post- 
boy, as he gathered up the reins* " Gen' el, 
man, doan't knaw distances, he doan't." 

He cracked his whip, and away they went. 

Lettie crouched at the bottom of the car- 
riage, her face hidden in her hands, all the 
hope dead within her — ^heart and &ce alike 
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still with despair. Down-hill they jolted, 
up-hill they crawled, and every time they 
slackened speed an anxious face looked out 
at the window, and the Doctor uttered an 
imploring *' Get on, for Heaven's sake I'' 

Several villages were passed at full swing. 
He sat with watch in hand, muttering, " We 
shall do it," when all at once the carriage 
bent quickly down a slope, gave a pitch for- 
ward, and there they were — ^all lying in a 
heap at the bottom. 

" D — you," said the doctor, who had 
never been known to swear before in his life, 
(as soon as he had picked himself and Lettie 
up, and ascertained there was no damage 
done) — " What do you mean by that ?" 

** I means nothing," answered the post- 
boy, coolly. " They horses seems to have 
meant summat. Cawn't say what it wor 
though." 

'' It is your confounded bad driving," said 
the doctor, very wrath, as he proceeded to 
help to right the carriage. 
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" Driving/' said the man, firing up, " Should 
loike to see you do better with three horses 
that have had their heads druv off already. 
Cawn't be expected to do maracles — them 
horses cawn't" 

Dr. Mc Dougal wasted no more words on 
the illogical nature of the argument, and by 
dint of a good many " Whoas, hoas/' and a 
great deal of talking and exertion, the con- 
veyance was set going again, and on they 
went once more. Dr. Mc Dougal pulled 
down the carriage blinds, ostensibly to keep 
out the dust, really because Lettie should not 
see the brightening day that was passing on 
with its inexorable steps to the fatal eight 
o'clock. Village after village they passed, 
the sun grew more and more brilliant — cocks 
crowed and children's voices became familiar 
sounds, all knells of hope to Lettie's ear, for 
they told her how the day was waxing. At 
length they mounted the last ridge of moors. 
St. Keots lay in front of them, the church 
spires rising above the houses, and the masts 
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of the shipping vifiible beyond, while still 
fiirther on the eye caught the flashing of the 
sea, dotted with its white-winged ships, tipped 
with gold by the risen sun. 

What was - that sound that came booming 
slowly, slowly through the intervening atmos- 
jftiere? One — two — three— it tolled. Dr. 
Mc Dougal knew its meaning, and the perspira- 
tion broke out in great drops on his forehead 
— ^he put out his head again at the window — 

"Ten — twenty pounds — :if you are in St. 
Keots in five minutes more 1'' 

Then he glanced at Lettie, trusting she had 
not heard that sound. She still knelt on in 
the same position, heart and face alike calm 
with despair. 

The post-boy cracked his whip, and urged 
his horses to a gallop — ^himself beginning to 
participate in the terrible race of life and 
death they were running. They were near 
the town, they were in it, and next moment 
they were tangled in a crowd, all going one 
way. Were they going to, or coming back 
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from the place of execution ? Dr. Mc Dougal;, 
his head and body still hanging out at the 
window, shouted out with a voice hoarse with 
anxiety, and a face pale with fear, " What is 
going on ! where are you going ?" 

" Going to see a man hanged to be sure, 
measter. Yo'U be in time if yo make haste," 
answered one of the throng, and the next in- 
stant the carriage swung round the comer, 
and there they were in front of the gaol. The 
gallows was there, but it was still tenantless. 
Lettie saw it ; the cry burst from her lips^ 
" SAVED !" and she fainted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE SHREW TAMED. 

Ten years have passed, and the Christmas 
bells are ringing aloft in the cleai frosty air. 
Adelaide Dacres (who has been Adelaide 
Dacres now for some years) sits by the com- 
fortable fire side, her youngest child, still a 
baby, on her knee. Time has mellowed and 
ripened her charms, and if his hand is visible 
here and there, for what he has taken away, 
he has added tenfold in the increased softness 
of look and demeanour. The door opens, and 
in comes a small figure bonneted and cloaked, 
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bringing a fresh breath with her from the 
worid outside. 

It is Lettie Dacres, and if the ten years 
have told lightly on Adelaide, they seem to 
have passed her untouched altogether. The 
face is still the same, a child's in its round- 
ness of outline, a woman's in its tender ex- 
pression. She is a child at heart still, and 
her life, like a river, runs clear and steady, 
reflecting the light of the Eternal Morning. 

The sisters kissed each other aflfectionately ; 
then many words had to be said about the 
baby — the mother putting him through his 
paces-and the aunt admiring Mm as aunts 
do. Then little footsteps were heard on the 
stairs, and with a shout of delight, three rosy 
children rushed in and clung round ^^ Auntie 
Lettie." Auntie Lettie was evidently a very 
popular character amongst them, and no 
wonder, she had a power all her own of 
drawing them to herself. Herself a child — 
instinctive sympathy was the link. It was 
through her eyes that Adelaide studied her 
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own children. Her intuition was never at 
fault, and they were to her a perpetual, 
never-failing, source of delight. A half-hour 
passed, then Mrs. Dacres sent the little ones 
up to their tea in the nursery, and Lettie sat 
down beside her on a low stool, and petitioned 
to hold the baby. A long confidential talk 
followed. Adelaide still kept up her old 
habits with Lettie, but the conversations now 
were changed in character — often touching on 
her own short-comings. Many a little weak- 
ness that Adelaide would have shrunk fi-om 
owning to her husband, (whose strength of 
character had lifted him out of the common 
run, of patch- w^ork, half and half Christians, 
into something worthy of the name,) she was 
willing to own to Lettie, who was not clever 
enough to find fault, and had the comfortable 
knack of thinking every one better than her- 
self. 

" Now tell me about yourself," Adelaide 
at length said, " is Mrs. Home coming to you 
for Christmas ?'' 
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" Yes, and poor little Miss Williamson too. 
She is so hard-worked in her situation, it will 
be a change/' 

Adelaide laughed. " Any more ?" 

"Well,'' said Lettie, with a half blush, 
" the two Nortons are to come by and bye." 

" Quite an hotel you make of your house !" 

" I am very glad I can be of use ; you don't 
know the pleasure it gives me, to feel if there 
is some one who wants change, that I can 
give it them." 

" I don't doubt it," said Adelaide, looking 
at her affectionately, " and I always say. 
Aunt Anne could not have done a better act, 
than leaving you the little money she did. It 
has found its way back to charity ; in fact, 
just as charitable on her part, as if she had 
founded a hospital." 

"Don't laugh, Adelaide?" 

" Laugh ! I am not laughing, Lettie. I am 
perfectly serious, when I say, I think you are 
the happiest person I know. See all the affec- 
tion you get to begin with. Look at papa 
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and Henrietta, they are always wanting you 
at Ashendown ; as to Rick, you are a great 
deal more his confidant than I am, and when 
Algernon Greville and his pretty young wife 
come to-morrow, the first thing they will 
ask, is: ^HowisMissDacres?' Yourfiiends, 
why their name is legion I In all my life, I 
have never been courted as you are T' 

Lettie looked up in her face with a smile. 

" I am very thankful for all the affection I 
get ; but, Adelaide, you would not care for it ? 
You want — " 

"What?'' 

" Strong meat." 

"Explain the parable." 

" I can't. You must find it out for your 
self," and with a hearty kiss to mother and 
child, Lettie said good bye, and went. 

Adelaide stood at the window, watching 
Lettie as she tripped along, her head Ml of 
plans — ^plans to give pleasure to friends and 
acquaintances, Sunday school scholars, and 
poor old women ; — ^her face and heart both full 

VOL. III. p 
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of sunshine, and both, as it were singing — ^and 
some such thought came into Adelaide's 
mind. "Godliness hath promise both of this 
life and of that which is to come." She was 
right ; Lettie was very happy — ^but Lettie was 
right too, when she said her lot would not 
have suited Adelaide. The latter needed the 
stimulus of married life, as a focus for her 
faculties — without it, the wheels of life would 
have dragged heavily. Whereas, in Lettie's 
case, it would have been like Aaron's rod, 
swallowing up every other feeling, and thus 
concentrating to a point, aflfections, that now 
were diflFiised abroad, to be the blessing and 
comfort, of hundreds. So, " the lay sister 
of charity," as Vaughan called her, had 
found her vocation, and the one niche in life 
she was fitted to fill. " There's a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will." 

" God has His plan, 
For every man," 

And his place for each in His temple. 
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Adelaide returned to her place by the fire- 
side, and the baby lay asleep, the image of 
content on her knee, while the firelight 
flickered on the face busy just then with 
many thoughts. So intently was she thinking 
that she did not hear the door open, and two 
hands were laid on her shoulders before she 
looked up — then her own made those hands 
prisoner, and the glad smile of welcome was 
on her face, as she looked up at her husband. 

" Oh, Vaughan, I am so glad you are come 
home." 

" So am I, dear — but what were you 
thinking of — ^in abrown study, eh?'' 

" I was thinking of ten years ago." 

" Well." 

" Vaughan, it has done its work upon you. 
You are good — great and noble (no don't 
stop liie, I will have my say), and you are 
not what you used to be — sl bit stern and hard. 
As for Lettie, I can't speak of her — she is a 
saint— but me, what has it done for me ?" 
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Vaughan Dacres looked into his wife's face 
with a look fiill of thrills of tender, holy 
affection — ^then stooping down he kissed her 
brow and said :— ' 

'^ Shall I tell you one thing it has done — 
it has tamed the Shrew.^^ 



THE END. 
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